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And therefore al] things lov’d her. 





BY SOUTHEY. 





Trampling his path through wood and brake, 
And-canes which crackling fall before his way, 
And tassel-grass, whose silvery feathers play 
O’ertopping the young trees, ~ 
On comes the elephant, toslake’ 
His thirst at noon in yon pellucid springs. 
Lo, from his trunk upturn’d, aloft he flings 
The grateful shower; and now 
Plucking the broad-leav’d bough 
Of yonder plane, with waving motion slow, 
Fanning the languid air, 
He moves it to and fro, 
But when that form of beauty meets his sight, 
The trunk its undulating motion stops, 
From his forgetful hold the plane-branch drops, 
Reverent he kneels, and lifts his rational eyes 
To her as if in prayer; 
And when she pours her angel voice in song, 
Entranced he listens to the thrilling notes, 
Till his strong temples, bathed with sudden dews, 
Their fragrance of delight and love diffuse. 


Lo! as the voice melodious floats around, 
; The antelope draws near, 
The tigress leaves her toothless eubs to hear, 
The snake comes gliding from the secret brake, 
Himself in fascination-forced along 
By that enchanting song; 
» The antic monkeys whose wild gambols.late, 
When not a breeze wav’d the tall jungle-grass, 
Shook the whole wood, are hush’d, and silently 
Hang on the cluster’d trees. ~ , 
All things in wonder and delight are-still ; 
Only at times, the nightingale is heard, 
Not that in emulous skill that sweetest bird 
Her rival strain would try, 
A mighty songster with the maid to vie; 
She only bore her part in powerful sympathy. 


Well might they thus adore that heavenly maid! 
, Fo: never nymph of mountain, 
Or grove, or lake, or fountain, 
With a diviner presence fill’d the shade. 
No idle ornaments deface 
Her natural grace, 
Musk-spot, nor sandal-streak, nor scarlet stain, 
Ear-drop nor ‘chain, nor arm nor ankle-ring, .. 
Nortrinketty on front, or neck, or breast, 
' Marring the perfect form; she seem’d a thing 
Of Heaven’s prime uncorrupted work, a child, 
Of early nature undefil’d. 
A daughter of the years of innocence 
Whenshe stood 
Beside the glassy pvol, the-fish, that flies 
Quick as an arrow from all other eyes, 
Hover’d to gaze on her. The mother bird, 
When Kailyal’s steps she heard, 
Sought.not to tempt her from her secret nest, 
But hastening to the dear retreat would fly’ 
To meet and welcome her benignant eye. 





OPPORTUNITY. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current whenit serves, 


Or lose our ventures. Shakespeare. 


\\the least, far removed from mercurial.or jovial. 





- MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








ON THE. MELANCHOLY OF TAILORS. 





Sedet, eternumque sedebit, - 


Infelix Theseus. Virgin. 





Taat there 1s a professional melancholy, if.I may so 
express myself, incident to the occupation of’ a tailor, is 
a fact which I think very, few will venture to dispute. I 
may safely appeal to my readers, whether they ever knew 
one of that faculty. that was not of a temperament, to say 


Observe the'suspicious gravity of their gait. The pea- 














cock is not more tender, from a consciousness of his pecu- 
liar infirmity, than a gentleman of this profession is of 
being known by the same infallible testimonies of his oc- 
cupation, ‘Walk that I may know thee.’ 
Do you ever see him go whistling along the. footpath 
like a carman, or brush through a crowd like’a baker, or 
o smiling to himself like a Jover? Is he forward to 
thrust into mobs, or to make one at the ballad-singer’s 
audiences? Does he not rather slink by assemblies and 
meetings of the people, as one that wisely declines popu- 
lar observation? : 


‘How extremely rare is a noisy tailor! a mirthful and 
obstreperous tailor! ; 

‘At my nativity,’ says-Sir Thomas Browne, ‘my ascen- 
dant was the earthly sign of Scorpius; I was born in the 
planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of 
that leaden planet inme.’ One would think that he were 
anatomizing a tailor! save that to the latter’s occupation, 
methinks,,a woolen planet would seem more consonant, 
and that he should be born when the sun was in Aries.— 
He goeson. ‘I am no way facetious, nor disposed-for the 
mirth and galliardize of company.’ How true a type of 
the whole trade! Eminently economical of his words, 
you shal] seldom hear a jest come from one of them. He 
sometimes furnishes subject for a repartee,’ but rarely, (1 
think,) contributes one ore proprio. : 

Drink itself does not seem to elevate liim, or at. least 
to call out, of him any of the external indications of vani- 
ty. «cannot say that it never causes his pride to swell, 
but it never breaks out. I am even fearful that it may 
swell and -rankle to an alarming degree inwardly. For 


pride isnear of kinto melancholy;—a hurtful obstruction 


from the ordinary outlets of vanity being shut. It is this 
stoppage which engenders proud humors, - Therefore -a 
tailor may be proud. I think be is never vain. The dis- 
play of his gaudy patterns in that book of his which emu- 
lates the rainbow, never raises any inflations of that emo- 
tion in him, corresponding ‘to what the wig-maker, (for 
instance,) evinces, when he expatiates on a curl or a bit 
of hair. ‘He spreads them forth with a sullen incapacity 
for pleasure,.a real’ or affected ‘indifference to grandeur. 
Cloth of gold neither seems to elate, nor cloth of :frize to 
depress him—according to-the beautiful motto -wiich 
formed the modest impress of the,shield worn by Charles 
Brandon at his marriage with the king’s sister. Nay I 
doubt whether he would discover any vain-glorious com- 
placence in his. colors, though ‘Iris’ herself ‘dipt the 
woof,” ‘ . : 

In further corroboration of this argument—who ever 


saw the wedding of a tailor announced inthe newspapers, 
or the birth of his eldest son? , 


When was a tailor known to give a dance, or to be 
himself a good dancer, or to perform exquisitely. on’ the 
tight rope,or to shine in any such light and airy pastimes? 
to sing, or play on the violin? 

Do they much care for public rejoicings, lightings up, 
ringing of bells, firing of cannons, &c.? 

Valiant I know they can be; but I appeal to those who 
were witnésses to the exploits of Eliot’s famous troop, 
whether in their fiercest charges they betrayed any thing 
of that thoughtles oblivion of death with which a French- 
man jigs into battle, or whether they did not show more 


of the melancholy valour of the Spaniard, upon whom 
they charged; that deliberate’ coura 
tion and sedentary habits breathe? 


Are they often great newsmongerst—I have known 
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politicians; but that light and cheerful every-day interest 
in the’ affairs and goings-on of the world, which makes 
the barber* suca delightful company, I think is rarely 
observable in them. . 

This characteristi¢ pensiveness in them being so noto- 
rious, I wonder-none of those writers who have expressly 
treated of melancholy should have mentioned it. Burton, 
whose hook is an excellent abstract of all the authors in 
that kind who preceded him, and who treats’ of every 
species of this malady from the hypochondriacal or windy 
to the heroical or love melancholy, has strangely omitted 
it. Shakspeare himself has overlooked it. ‘I have nei- 
ther the scholar’s melancholy, (saith Jacques,) which is 
emulation; nor the the courtier’s, which is proud; nor the 
soldier’s, which is politic? nor the lover's which is all 
these:’"—and theh when you might expect him to have 
brought in; ‘nor the tailor’s,which is so aud so’—he comes - 
toan end of his enumeration, and falls to a defining of 
his own melancholy. 

Milton likewise has omitted it, where he had so fair an 
opportunity of bringing it in, in his Penseroso. ; 

But the partial omissions of historians proving nothing 
against the existence of any well-attested fact, I shall 
proceed and endeavor to ascertain the causes why this 
pensive turn should be so predominant in people of thie 
profession above all others. 

And first, may it not be, that the custom of wearing 
apparel being derived to us from the fall, and one of the 
most mortifying products of that unhappy. event, a certain 
seriousness, (to say no more of it,) may in the order of 
things have been intended to be impressed upon the minds 
of that race of men to .whom in all ages the care of con- 
triving the human apparel has been intrusted—to keep up 
the memory of the first institution of clothes, and serve 
as a standing remonstrance against those vanities, which 
the absurd conversion of a memorial of our shame into an 
ornament of our person was destined to preduce? Cor- 
respondent in some sort to this, it may be remarked, that 
the tailor sitting over a cave or hollow place, in the cab- 
allistic language of his order, is‘said to have certain mel- 
ancholy regions always open under his feet.—But waving 
further inquiry into final causes, where the best of us can 
only wander in tlie dark, let us try to discover the ef- 
ficient causes.of this melancholy. ae. 

- I think, then, that they may be reduced to two, omit- 
ting some subordinate ones, viz. 

The sedentary habits of the tailor.— 

Something peculiar in his diet.— 


First his sedentary habits —-In Doctor Norris’s famous 
narrative of the frenzy of Mr John Dennis, the patient, 
‘being questioned as to the occasion of the swelling in his 
legs, replies that it came ‘by’ criticism;’ to whieh the 
learned doctor seeraing to demur, as to a distemper which 
he had never read off Dennis, (who appears not to have 
been mad upon Jl subjects,) rejoins with some warmth, 
that it was no distemper, but a noble art! that be had sat 
fourteen hours a day at it: and that the other was a pret- 
ty doctor,not to know that there was a communication be- 
tween the brain and the legs. : 

When we consider that this sitting for fourteen hours 
continuously, which the critic probably practised only 
while he: was writing his “remarks,” ‘is no more than 
what the tailor, in the ordinary pursuance of his art, sub- 
mits to daily, (Sundays excepted,) througliout the year, 
shall we wonder to find the brain affected, and in a man- 
ner over-clouded, from that indiss¢luble sympathy between 





. *Having incidentally mentioned the barber,.in a comparison 
of professional temperaments, I-hope no other trade will take 
offence, or look upon it as an incivility done to them, if I say 
that in courtesy, humanity, and all the conyersational and socia 
graces which “gladden life,” I esteem no profession compara- 
ble tahis. Indeed so great is the good will which I bear to thig 
useful and agreeable body of men, that residing in one of the 
Inns of Court, (where the best specimens of them are to be 
found, except, perhaps, at the uniyersities,) there are seven ot 
them to whom I am personally known, and who never pass me 
without the compliment of the hat on either side. My truly 

olite and urbane friend, Mr. A——n, of Flower de luce-court, 
in Fleet street, will forgive my mention of him in particular. 


I can ar that I neverspenta quarter of an hour underhis 
hands without deriving some profit fi 























some few among them arrive at the dignity of speculative 
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rom the agreeable discus- 


sions which are always going on there, 
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the noble and less noble parts of the body, which Dennis | 


hints at? ‘The unnatural and paintul manner of his sitting 
must also greatly aggravate the evil, insomuch that I have | 
sometimes ventured to liken tailors at theit boards to so} 
many envious ;Junos, silting cross-legged to hinder. the 
birth of théir own felicity. The legs transversed thus % 
crosswise, or decussated, was among the ancients the pos- 
ture of malediction. The Turks who practise it .at this 
day, are noted to be a melancholy people. 

Secondly, his diet.—To whien purpose I find a most re-! 
-markable passage in Burton, in hig chapter entitled “Bad | 
diet a cause of inelancholy.”’ ‘Amongst herbs to be eat- | 
en, (he says,) I find’ gourds, cucumbers, melons, disallow- 





ed; but especially carpages. It causeth troublesome dreams || . 


and sendsup black vapars to the brain. Galen, loc. af-| 
fect. lib. 3, cap. 6. of allherbs condemnscanpace. And} 
Isadck, lib. 2, cap. 1. anime gravitatem facit, it brings} 
heaviness to the soul.” I could riot omit so flafterjng a) 
testimony from an author, who,-having no theory of his| 
owh to serve, has so unconsciously contributed to the con-| 
firmation of ming. It is wetl known that this last named 
vegetable lias, trom the earliest periods which we can dis- 
cover, constituted almost the sole food of this extraordinary 
race of people.—Charles Lambe. 


KOSCIUSZKO IN AMERICA. 

Kosciuezko reached the new world uttesly unprovided 
with letters of recommendatiUn or introduction, and near- 
ly penniless; he however asked an audience of Washing- 
ton,.to whom he had boldly presented himself. 

“<«What do you seék here! enquired the general with | 
his accustomed brevity.—tI come to fight ‘as a volunteer | 
for American independence,’ was the equally brief and, 
fearless reply.—‘What can you do!’ was Washington’s} 
next question; to which Kosciuszko, with his character-| 
istic simplicity, only rejoined, ‘Try me.’ This was done, 
occasions soon offered, in which his talents, science, and 
valour, were evinced, and above ell his great character | 
was duly appreciated. He was speedily made an officer, 
and further distinguished himself. 

* * ~ * * * 

“He had not beer long in America, when he had occa-| 
sion to display his undaunted courage, as captain. of a 
company ef volunteers. Generals Wayne and Lafayette, | 
nothwithstanding the heat of the battle in‘ which they} 
themselves were fully engaged; observed with satisfaction | 
the exertions of that company, which advanced beyond} 
all the rest, and made its attack in the best order. | 

*¢*Who led the first company?’ asked Lafayette of his| 
comrades on the evening of that memorable day (the 30th| 
of September.) 

“The answer Was ‘It is a young Pole, of noble birth, | 
bat’ very poor; his name, if I‘ant not mistaken, is Kosci-| 
uszko.’ ‘The sound of this unusual name, which he.could | 
hardly pronéunce, filled the l'rench hero with so eager, a} 
desire for the brave stranger’s acquaintance, that he order-! 
ed his horse to be immediately saddled, and rode to-the| 
village about a couple of miles off, where the volunteers} 











were quarteréd for the night. . 


“Who shall degcribe the pleasure of the one, or the 
aurprise of the other, when the general, entering the tent, | 
(would it not rather be a room or hunt in a village!) saw) 
the captain still covered fromi head to foot with blood, | 


dust and sweat, seated at a table, his head resting upon|| 


his hand, a map of the country spread out before him, and| 
pen and ink by hisside. A cordia] grasp of the hand im-| 
parted to the modest «hero his commander’s - satisfaction, 
and the object of a visit paid at *so unusual an hour.”— 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 


in 





DEATH AND MONUMENT OF KOSCIUSZKO. 


Kosciuszko’s end was row at hand, but its approaé¢h 
was cheered by the sight of the object of his early and con- 
atant attachment, now Princess Lubomirska. __. 

“The Princess, who was travelmg to Genevaand Italy, | 
stopped at Solothurn to spend some weeks with Kosciusz- 
ko, cheering the already declining.old man by her agreea- 
ble pleasantry, and her rare gift of social wit. . Kosciusz- 
ko had a presentiment that he should not see-ber again, 
and, whén she bade him farewell with a promise to return 
the following spring, tears swelled into his eyes, and the 
agitated hero asked for a token of -herremembrance, The 
princess accordingly sent him, from Lausanne, a ring, with 
the motto, ‘Friendship to Virtue.’ But when the ring 


4 + *° + 

“Qn the Ist of October, 1817, he was seized with a 
nervous fever, thea prevalent at Solothurn, which in spite 
of his struggles, confined him tohis bed. Foreseeing the 
event, he made his will, bequeathed ample legacies to his 
friends, the Zeltners, especially to Emilie, and others to 
the town hospital, the orphan house, and tie poor of So- 
lothurn. : .. +. + He left 1000 francs for the expenses 
of his funeral, upon condition, that.his body should be car- 
ried to the grave by six poor men. ..... He ordered 
all his Polish papers to be burnt. 
* * * * * * 


‘obtained, escorted it to Poland. 


rCracus, respectively on the left and right‘banks of the Vis- 








“After signing this will, he laid down the pen, raised 


ae 


his eyes towards heaven and said, ‘Now ] am easy!’ He 
spoke often and long of his approaching end. His mind 
grew calmer and calmer, and.voice and look bespoke’ the 
peace of his soat. ..... His parting from his’ beloved 
friends, the blessing he bestowed upon Zeltner, his wife, 
and‘children, had ull the august solemnity of a religious 
ceremony. Aécording to the custém of the heroic (imes, 
he asked for his sword, that which had been shattered in 
his hand at Magziewice. ‘l'othis* broken sword he com- 
mitted the guard of his ashes. The sabre of King John 
Sobieski, which he had received in the year 1799, from 
his brothers.in arms, he.directed to be sent to.Poland, 
and there preserved tor other times and other deeds.*’ 
‘*He retained the fall possession of his facultie¥to his 
last breath; but his pulse gtew fainter. On the morning 
of the 15th, he awoke from a heavy sleep, ‘and his eye fell 
upon the whole. Zeltner family, assembled round his bed. 
He seemed stronger, cheerfully stretched out his- hand, 
and bade them good morning, with his wonted cordiality. 
But whilst he spoke, his voice nearly failed; and he him- 
self asked for his physician. 

“Towards ten o'clock, he raised himself, as though 

wishing to say something that required all his energies. 
He gave Zeltner his right hand, Madame Zeltner his left, 
smiled to bis little friend Emilie, who stood at the bed’s 
foot, and, thus taking leave of three beloved beings at 
once, he’sank slowly down, sighed. —and his 
pure sou! was in the presence of his Maker.” 
The body was embalméd,and, as he had direeted, borne 
to the grave by poor ald men, relieving each other. The 
funeral was attended by all Solothurn, for he was mourned 
by the whole ‘canton, especially by the class so indebted 
to his liberality. His death was lamented, and: his 
praises were celebrated by poets and orators in all Jan- 
In Poland, the grief and mourning were univer- 
sal; and at Warsaw, the funeral oration, was pronounced | 
by the national poet, the friend of his youth, Wiemcesvicz: 
But Poland grudged the yeinains of her noblest son to 
a foreign land, and Alexander readily sanctioned éhe na- 
tional desire to bring them bhome.. ‘ ‘I'he body was asked 
of Switzerland by a formal Polish embassy, which having 
At Cracow it was re- 
ceived by the Senate, and with all military and civil ho- 
nors interred‘in the cathedral. Butthe Polish senate and 
the Polish nation wished to raise to their heroic champion 
a more peculiar and more durable monument than other 
men can boast, at least in modern times.— 

“A monument that might be an object of general enthu- 
siasm, of heart-felt veneratron to all Poles. . The senate | 
decreed the raising of a mound (in fact, a barraw,) upon | 
the eminence called Bronis/awa (ineanjng the guardian af 
fame.) which commands the Vistula. At this monnd, 











guages. 





even the inagnates of the realm, and the mbst delicate Ja- 
dies, labored ‘with their own hands. A countryman, whio| 
came from Volhynia to assist, accidentally réceived a se-| 
vere wound; and in the fear that he might_bleed to death, 
several persons were carrying him in quest of surgical as- 
sistance, when he resolutely exclaimed, ‘Oh, let me-bleed 
here! it is the only tribute | can pay to the great Nucz- 
lenik.’ d x : 

“From the 16th of October, 1820, to the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1523, the labor continued.. The Mogilu Kosciuszki 
(Kgsciuszko’s Mount,) measures 276 feet ih diameter at 
the base, and }OU feet in height. It is the largest ever 
formed by human hands. 

% al * * * 


“The sepulchral mound of Queen Vanda, and of St. 


tula, meet the traveler’s view at some distance fronr Cra- 
cow, reminding him of the origin of the actual inhabitants 
of the country. Kosci¢szko’s monument ‘completes the 
triangle, and connects the present with the past. ..... 
A convenient road, paved and’ planted with trees, for pe- 
destrians, leads thither; for, since the beginning. of the 
work, this has been the favorite promenade of the Craco- 
vians. ...,. +. From the ample contributions of the 
whole country, an adjoining piece of ground was purcha- 
sed, upon*which; close to the old’ chapel of St. Bronisla- 
wa, houses were built for four peasants, who had served 
under Kogcitszko. Jt is their duty, and that of theit fami-. 
lies for ever, to plant the mound ‘as pleasure grounds, and 
to take the greatest care of the ponnik (monument.) . 
‘*The management of the purchase, of the construction, 
and of the whole affair, was intrusted by the Cracow sen- 
ate toa committee of twenty persons, with General Fran- 
ciszek Paszkowiski as’ president. .... . The expense 
was defrayed by contributions, not only of the most con- 
siderable tamilies of Poland, but likewise of peasants, ar- 
tisans, and private soldiers. Count Arthur Posocki alone 
gave 10,000 gulden, with which {we presume the expense 
of the monujnent being paid) three orphan kinswomen of 
Kosciuzko, whose existence had been but recently dis- 
covered, were portioned.” —Foreign Quarterly Review. 





*It was preserved by Princess Czartoryska, in her noble col- 
lection of arms and other Polish antiquities,.at her castle of 





} Pulaway, until the year 1830, since then, who can tell its fate? 
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JOANNA SOUTHCOTE. 

Towarp the latter part of the year 1814, the impostures 
of this singulair female were drawing to a close. Her fol- 
lowers were gradually dropping away; when 1 visited hef,, 
on the twenty -¢ighth of September, at a house which she 
then occupied in Manchester-street, Manchester Square, 
The appearance of the promised child of the Prophetess, 
which had been thé constant theme of gossip and discus- 
‘sion, for many months, was no longer expected, at least 
by anany ofher disciples. When I was shown into her 
apartment, I found an elderly lady, dressed in deep black 
crape, witha red silk turban upon ‘her head,. apparently 
about forty-five er fifty years of age. Her countendnce 
was pale, but masculine. She was seated in an arm- 
chair, and surrounded by twenty ‘or thirty adherents, who 
appeared tobe hanging upon her words with the most ‘in- 
tense interest. A coarse, clownish-looking Yorkshireman, 
who seemed an especial attendant, made me acquainted 
with the Prophetess, and [ took my seat a short ‘distance 
froin het chair. JI addressed her a question or two, con- 
cerning herself,—but I, was soon pfevented from repeating 
or adding to my inquiries. She began,—while her cold 
gray eyes were bent searchingly upon me,—to overwhelm 


sort of holy. dignity, whenever I endeavored to interpose a 
word. She spake of her heavenly.Visitation, and said that 
He was coming,—(meaning the Shiloh that was svon to 
be born of her,)—who.would prepare tlie way fur the Mil- 
lenium, when all mankind should live in unity and broth- 
erly love,—when swords should be turned into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning-hooks, etc. Shesaid that 
after the birth of Shiloh, which was in no way-to disprove 
the divinity ofthe Savior, as had been-stated by her ene- 
mies, the Sizthand Seventh Books would appear,, to com- 
plete the Wonders she had predicted. -After listening for 
the space. of half an hourto similar absurdities, I arose to 
take my leave. ‘1 perceive that you are slow of heart .to 
| believe,’ said she, inclining her head slightly toward me, 
as T msde my adieu,—* but the time is coming, and now Is, 
» hen you will be operated upon by the Spirit, to believe 
all the words which I have spoken unto you, and which 
i written in tne Fifth Book.’ 

} have ofter wondered that the absurd and ridiculous 
| prophecies, or views, of this celebrated I mpostor,—which 
were implicitly believed by many of ier fanatical follow- 
lers for more than twelve years,—-could ever have taken 
jroot in the soilon which they sprung up and _ flonrished. 
| So extended was hér fame, that she was forced at one 
time to delegate the holy anction with which she was en- 
dowed,—and her Chiéf Priests, (in some instances men of 
|piety and inteJingence,) held public meetings for: the pro- 
|{nulgation of her doctrines. Some of her female’ followers 





young and old; senators und citizens, nobles and peasants, in Scotland, prepared several hundred pounds of plumb- 


jcake, for the use of the coming Shiloh. The infant failing 
|toappear.at the appeinted time, however, her deluded 
| dupes renounced her, and her opinions,—leaving her a prey, 
|to her own conscience, and to the neglect and loneliness in 
which stie died. . Let no one, even in the present enlight- 
ened age, marvel at this successful defusion. Recent oc- 
currences in our own country have shown, that even here, 
\the field of imposture and foliy is by no means .fallow. 
N. Y. Knickerbocker. 





AFRICAN ANIMALS. 

“The laugh of the hyena greatly resembles that of a 
maniac, and ‘has a startling effect as it steals through the 
still ni ht, even under our windows, which it approaches 
in search of food, The power of imitation given to these 
animals is very extraordinary, for they not only cry like 
the quadruped whom they wish to lure within their-réach, 
but they even seem to utter human sounds. The com- 
mandant of a fortress’on the western coast af Africa aé- 
sured me, that for several evenings he had been disturbed 
lat his dinner hour by the laughing and screaming ofthe 

native women, who «passed under the walls in search of 
lwater. He sent his serjeant to them, who desired that 
they. would take some other path, and they promised to 
obey. The next evening, however, the noise was. heard 
again, which highly irritated the commandant, and he de- 





rushing suddenly out on them, with a few soldiers, to se- 
cure the women, and: bring them to him in the fortress. 
The men took their station as ordered, the laughing recom- 
menced, and out they saliied, when, to their great aston- 
ishment, they only saw three hyenas standing in the path 
which had been frequented by the women, and so well 
counterfeiting their voices, that they could not have been 
detected but by sight. These hyenas are not very formi- 
dable, and will, at any time, rather fly from, than attack 
a human being.” : 

“An enraged, buffalo is the most formidable of all an- 
tagonists, for nothing but death seems to calm his fury. 
A curious account was given to me by the natives on the 


to the water’s edge. They say, that if the foremost of a 
herd be attacked, all the rest will turn upon the enemy; 
if an individual in the middle be injured, those before will 








walk quietly ‘on, but those behind will all try to. avenge 





me with a torrent of yolubility.—waving her hand with a ° 


sired the serjeant to lie in ambush on the third evening, and ° 


| borders of. the Gaboon river, where they come in droves’ 





ore 
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him; and if the last be wounded or killed, he is left by his | knew.Wwhere he was, his right shoulder struck the stern- 


‘ companions, without their paying the ‘ledst attention to, 
the circumstance.” 

“These antelopes (natives of the: western coast of Afri- 
ca,) are no bigger than rabbits, and are generally of a 
mouse color; their proportions are more fairy-like than! 
can be imagined; even from the tobacco stoppers made of | 
their feet and brought to this country. They are extremely | 
difficult to domesticate, and, I believe, have never vet 
reached England alive. * * Only people of rank and) 
power can keep an European dog in Fantee, so much are) 
these animals esteerhed for the table. A wretched little} 

_ mative breed, with long ears, sits.in rings in the market| 

‘ places, and is bought for soup, at the rate of half an ackie} 
(half acrown.) Of course, the fat, portly dogs of English} 
masters, are greatly preferred; and it is not possible for a 
white man to retain them for more-than a month.” 

What would gentle English housewives say to such cup- 
board guests as the following account will bring before 
them!— 

“Tt is surprising to watch how rapidly familiarity dimin- | 
ishes all these antipathies. I never shall forget the cold! 
chill which crept over me, on first seeitig ‘a huge Jizaril | 
crawling on the wall of my bed-room; yet in time I not| 
only was amused by the rapid movements of the large ]j-| 
zards, as they chased each other up and down-the veran-| 
dah where I sat, but even féd them daily. A snake close. 
to me, I thought would be death, but at Jast I became so 
careless about them, that, although there was a nest of, 
deadly snakes in aliole in the wall, which it was necessa-| 

Ty to pass, in going the shortest way to the kitchen, { used, 
to Watch for a minute or two, and then dart past, when, 
they drew their heads in; a dangerous experiment,-for they | 
are very fierce when they have young ones. A battle be-) 
tween a snake and a rat was curious sight, to which we! 
were summoned by hearing, in the hall above the store- 

“room, a hissing and squeaking, for which we could not eel 
count. On opening,the store-room to ascertain, the cause, | 
a snake was to be seen rearing its beautiful,’ many colored | 
neck and head, while a rat’s black eyes were glistening | 
with rage. ‘They were in two great a fury to be disturbed 
by our approach, and flew:at each other several times: 
at length the rat died in great agony, swelled up to a fright- 
ful size, and covered with foam; thé snake was immediate- 
ly destroyed by the servants.” —WMrs. R. Lee. 








| 
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DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. | 
! 


ExrTracts rrom THE Common-pLace Book or a Gram-. 
maRtaN.—‘‘No road here.” One cannot travel a mile in| 
England, without this notice, and it is always placed over, 
the best roads, 

“This is tlie bridle way to Feversham. N. B. if you! 
connit read th®8, you had. better keep the turnpike road!” 

Inscription on a board at the foat of a bridge on the riv-, 
er Severn: **Take notice—when the water is above this: 
board, you cannot ford it.”—(The board, of eourse.) 

In the county town of Warwick, England, during the! 
Burking operations, the following notice was put up:! 
“Young men taken in and done for.” 

Cobbett, the reviler of the king’s speech, has the fullow-| 
ing entry in his tour through the vale ot Aylesbury: “The | 
churches in this neighborhood stand on the highest’ 
ground of any near them.” tn his Grammar, he has at-| 
tempted to make new rules; every one of which he vi-| 
olated at the very time he was explaining it!! 

In New. York, durimg the prevalence of the cholera, || 
the following notice Was humanely posted on the town or| 
street pumps: ‘Drink no cold water when heated.” | 

“Big Butialo Creek.” and*Little Buffalo ~Creek.”?| 
Qery—where is ‘‘Littie Buffalo” situated! Probably the! 
meaning is—Buffalo Big Creek, and Buffalo Little Creek. | 
The old jest books say **Ther® is a difference between a| 
little fat pig and a fat little pig.” Adjectives. should a)-| 
ways clearly apply to their substantives. The wrong) 
placing of words causes ambiguity. ° 

Some time ago, a notice was put up in Main street, in 
this city, stating that a citizen had ‘*removed six doors) 
above;”’ yet every door was at its post, and is now; and 
will remain so, in all probability, unless a fresh war or a 
fire break out. 

_ Curious Literary -Fact.—The 8th verse of the 8d chap- 
ter of Zephaniah, in the original: Hebrew, contains not 
only the 26 letters of the Alphabet, and the five final let- 
ters, but also the 15 vowel points.— Buffalo Patriot. 


Wonperrut escabe.—A friend of ours a minister of 
the gospel and a man of unimpexchable veracity--neverthe-| 
less; underwent the following adventure. We give it 
from his own mouth. ‘He was étanding on deck and logk- 
ing up. ‘They were in the gulf stream. ‘The sea ran ve- 
ry high, the wind blew « hurricane almost, and the ship 
labored fearfully, yet he enjoyed the magnificent uproar 
and could lgok undismayed upon the warring of God's 
mighty angels. _ Others were'’frightened, but he, greatly 
to his own surprise, felt no fear. All at once he received 
a blow,. as if something heavy and crushing had fallen 
upon him. Instantly he found himself in the water, and 
the roaring waves all about him and above him. He 
heard the cry of catch him! catch him! and before he 


| 
| 
| 





days of special idleness, instead of the’ hand, they give 


rail.and just prevénted his being swept ovéerboird. An 
inch more and he would have been lost! As he sprang to| 
his feet ang grappled with something to steady himself, he | 
happened to look up—and there on the very top of the | 
wave, apparently hanging right over the deck, and ready} 
to fall and explode, he saw. a huge shark—ngt «darting | 
like a spéctre through tlre, blue waters,’ but literally hov- | 
| ering there—stationury and motionless, onthe edge of a| 
|tumbling cataract and watching for his prey. _No—jt was | 
no spectre! Jt was -a monster of the deep—distinctly | 
seen through the clear waters and against the sky, in ail 

its alarming proportions. There’s an escape for you! and | 
wmiat is better by tar—the story is a .true story and the. 
man is alive now to coufirm every tittle of it. 


| 


| 
| 


Exetisn opprrirs—Unmarried women of a certain 
age are called mistresses’thefe—Mrs. Hannah More; Mrs. | 
Joanna Baillie, forexample. The eldest son is Mr.—ail | 
the others, Mr. George, Thimas, &c. One knock at the! 
door is a servant; two, the post-man—three or more, the 
family or strangers according to their dignity. Lhe louder, 
the longer, and the noisier the rap—the greater the rank | 
of the visiter, LEvery-body understands these distinctions, 
there: and while an American always pulls the beil— 
which nobody touches there unless it be a servant calling 
a servant—or gives a single rap, and is therefore left cool- 
ing his toes by the half hour—or a doublé rap, which 
leads the servant to fling the door in -his face, when she 
|finds he has no letter—while an American gentleman suf- 
fers in this way, a discarded footman will. raise the wholé 
house, and be taken for a man of consequence at a noble- 
man’s door, simply by virtue of his rap. It is peither- more 
nor less than a cannonade-with him. People are sure to 
surrender te such @ summons, no matter how big a house 
they live in. ‘The hackney-coachman understands this, 
and you often get.a long ride and a most imperial, or to 
say the least of it, princely annunciation for a shilling; 
and what is still better, though getting to be rather, suspi- 
cious, ‘before-the door can be opened, though halfa score 
of footman are tumbling oyer one another to get-it open— 
the fellow is gone or the rattle of his wheels jis heard 
turning the next. corner. Al] you have to do then is to 
see that no straw is clinging to your boots—and you are 
safe. 

To send a mana wafer is to insult him—your letters 
even the most trivial, must be sealed, enclosed in another 
half sheet and directed on the cover. These things are 
important. Women wear clogs at work in the fields with 
the men—and trundle wheelbarrows. . All’ house’ maids| 
wear ¢caps—most laborers breeches—and most idlers on| 








you a fing 


rer to shake—the puppies—of both sexes!— Bos- 
ton Galary. : 


Learnep Pics.—The worthy master of the steamboat 
General Gratiot, has a farm on the bank of the river St. 
iClair,at the wharf of which his boat is aecustomed te} 
stop f@ascending and: descending the river, in order to 
wood. While there, the offals of the cooks department, 
which are cast ina tub, are thrown on the wharf for the 
benefit of the swine belonging tothe farm. ‘These swine, 
anticipating every other day this repast, are punctually 
on the wharf in réadiness to receive ity and if. any pres- 
sure’ of more important engagements, or forgetfulness, 
cause a delay of its coming ashore, they set up aloud and 
impatient concert, and beset the gangways with the per- 
severance thatsoon brings their wants to mind. » But the. 
wonder-is, that they discriminate between the puffy of the 
Gratiot, and the two other boats which make ‘similiar 
trips on other. days,.invariably rushing, to the wharf at 
the first sound of the former, and paying no attention to 
that of the latter, although the difference is not such as to 
be noticed by commoners., These pigs either know the 
puff of the Gratiot from. that ofthe Jackson and the 
Brady, or else they know the day of the ‘week on which 
the former runs. However the question may be decided 
by naturalists more profgund, than ourselves, it must. be 
admitted that the swine of St. Clair are very learned 
pigs.— Delrvit Journal. ‘ 


Amusine Anecpores.—On another occasion we re- 
member, Coleridge was in his own best story-telling 
mood, and not the more duli for a few glasses of Cham- 
paign—the source, acknowledged and visible, of much 
sparkling. -A history he gave of his father having a play 
offered to Garrick,was superb, and the result very laugha- 
ble. The play returned; hé was resolved to have it acted 
on the breaking-up day, by the boys of his school. All 
the relations were assembled, the stage, in order, the piece 
well rehearsed, &ec., but still it did not ‘progress’ to the 
author's satisfaction. .Some fine passages were marred; 
souie beautiful thoughts unhappily delivered; at leigth 
Coleridge’s elder brother (we think) had to end a speeeh 
with an ironical laugh. This he gave ‘hah! hah! hah! 
hah!’ and the irritated father could endure no more.’ He 
leapt upon the stage, and began belaboring the unfortun- 
ate actor, repeating the laugh.in the mood he required it 
to be uttered, and cry, ‘Laugh, sit--laugh thus, sir;’ but 
thé more incensed he became, the less perfect was. his 








imitation; and the more he buffeted, the less laughable 
were the boy’s efforts to laugh till it finished in a hysteri- 
eal cry, which Coleridge imitated with such ungtion that 
we al! laughed as much, as heartily as he -discribed the 
first audience to have done. ‘This same evening, was me- 
morable for his account of reading the tragedy of ‘Re- 
morse,’ to Douglas Kinniard (then one of the regents’ of 
Drury lane, ) in his apartments in Pall-Mall. It was most 
‘graphio and deseriptive.. Kinniard made his toilet whilst 
Coleridge read, perhaps, a whole act; bat having finished 
teeth brushing, &c, he said, ‘Come now, we've had enough 
of that nonsense; you shall hear part of an operd that’ 
have written; and give me. your opinjon of that!’ The 
opera -was accordingly ..produced: from tive dressing table 


| 


||drawer, and Coleridge had a treat he little expected when 


invited to call with his tragedy.—Literary Gazelle. 


Sieicgut or Hanp.—A great deal is said in praise of 
our modern ne¢romancers, but we think the Shah of Per- 
sia is 4 circumstance or two above all their tricks. 

‘*How clear you take off the: old man’s (Blackbeard’s) 
top knot!”’-said Marx to the chevalier; a single cut, just 
as you'd shave a mullen!” 

‘Nothing but mere sleight of hand, But, Great Mas- 
ter! some, Mussulman have a. skill in thts way that is 
almost beyond belief! FT recollect that when I wasat Ispa- 
han;the Shah, who had taken an odd finey to me, invited 
me formally, and as a matter of special favor, to witness 
the decapitation of a friend. As a refusal on.my part 
might possibly have incurred the displeasure of his high- 
ness, I attended at the stated-Hour, and beheld a. bold vis- 
aged, dark mustachoed, handsome fellow -brought jn with 
his hands tied behind his back.” The Shah was somuch 
moved with the looks of his favorite, that he proposed 
to become the headsman himself, ‘pro tempore; and 
the honor being profoundly appreciated, the culprit was 
blindfolded. and. the Shah drew his sabre—a superb crook- 
ed blade, blue steel, inlaid with flowers of gold. 

‘Now, Kouri Belem,’ said the Shah, ‘observe that I draw 
merely the back of the sabre along the neck.—Take off 
the bandage, and let lim keep his eyes shut. Having 
spoken thus ke whipped the svbre clear through the cul- 
prit’s neck, wiped off the blood carefully, and told the 
mun to’open his eyes. He did so; and I must own that 
my astonishment exceeded all bounds for 1 had actually 
seen the blade pass through.’ ’ 

‘Did-that hurt you!’ cried the Shah, ' 

‘Not if the least,’ replied the man; ‘ although the cold- 
ness of the steel did make’ me shiver a little!’ 

‘Shake your head then,’ continued the Shah. 

‘He did so, and what I really never would have believ- 
ed without the evidence of imy own senses—you'may ‘be- 
lieve it or not—the head dropped off!” 


A Conerast.—An old farmer, in a communication ‘in 
the London Morning Chronicle, alludes to the taik about 
distress and hardness of the times; and compares the con- 
dict of the agriculturalists in his early days with the gen- 
tleman farmers of the present day. He says: 

. In 1772, it was But in 1835 thts 
The husband to the plough,, | The husband rallyho; 
The wife to the cow; | The daughter piano; 
The daughter to the sow; The wife-silk and satin; 
The som to the mow; The boy Greck and Latin; 
And your rents will be netted. | Aygd you will be gazetted. 

One of the Eng 
Mathews:’ , 5 

Poor Harry Stoe Van Dyk summend up the character 
of his professional powers in oné memorial line— 

“Thou live Kaleidescope, thou single Co.”, 

The stage has lost him when it could ill spare him, and 
the world could not have lost a better man, for hg hada 
heart worthy of his genius, and a hand opef as the day 
to charity. f 

“[ rise for information,” said a very grave member of 
alegislative body’ who then-made no great figure in the 
business in which he was etgaged, but has since far out- 
grown in political importance both his own and his neigh- 
bor’s expectations. ; 

“Jam very glad to hear i 
man wante it more.” 


Qn one occasion during Captain Ross’s detention in 
the northern regions they fired a ball of frozen mercury 
thro’an inch plank; on another they froze-oil of almonds in 
a shot mould at minus 40 degrees, and fired it-against a 
target, which it split, rebounding unbroken. : 


lisa papers thus gspealrs of the lamented 


t,’’ said a bystander, ‘for no 


*£ am never very forward in offering spiritual ‘consola- 
tion to any one in distress or disease. I believe that such 
resources, to be of any service, must be self-involved in 
the first instance. I am something of the Quaker’s 
mind in this, and am'inclined to wait till the spirit moves, 
—Coleridge. ] 

EPIGRAM ON THE CHINESE LADY. 
Dear Miss Fong Moy—if you haye joy 
Because your feet are small; 

How happy she must surely be 
Who has no feet at all. 
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made up almost entirely of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Jews. . The exceptions are, a few. thousand Euro- 





s- 


* SONG OF THE WHIPPOOR WILL, 


. . The sun hath sunk beneath the west, 

And dark the shadows fall; 

P}I seek again my forest honte, 
And make my evening call :— 

The zephyr in the grove is hushed, 
And every leaf is,still— 

. So, here, within this wild retreat, 

Pll chant my—Whippoorwill. 


Dim Night, with sable mantle spread, , 
Envelopes field and flood, 

And stars, with pale and mellow, light, 
Shine out o’er mead and wood; 

My mate; too, has begun her strain, 
Upon yon distant hill, 

And I, within my leafy bower, 
Will tune my—Whippoorwill. 


The watch-dog has retired to rest-- 
’ Man’s daily toil is done— 
Nor sound is heard in these deep shades, 
Save my shrill voice alone,— 
_Or, in yon wild and lonely glen, 
‘The tinkling of the rill— 
So, in these peacefuh solitudes, 


,  Pulchant my—Whippoorwill. _? , 


Belmont, August, 1835. ° 


‘ the Armenian women, in their houses, is similar to that 


peans, who reside principally in the suburbs of Constanti- 
nople, at. Pera ard Galata. . These are the mercantile 


those places for a time only, till they can, by means of 
speculation, imposition, and various species of knavery, 
amass large sams of money. ‘They then return to their 
native countries, caring not what kind of characters they 
leave behind them, and their children become the. aristoc- 
racy of the land. © ; ; 

The Turkish houses are.painted fancifully and tastily; 
the Greek and Jewish of lead color; the Armenian, red. 
—These different people do not mitigle with one another, 
except in business; they live in separate and distinct so- 
cieties, in villages apart from one another, each having", 
their owp priests and churches, and exercising their re- 
spective religions "ninterrupted. The Armenians have 
immense wealth. To see them in the streets, with their 
humble look, black lambskin cap, and coarse, long, black 
coat, ‘or frock, you would suppose them to be keggars. 
The moment they enter their own doors, humility is 
thrown aside, and they assume the carriage and airs of 
princes. Commodore Porter oace sent for one to bring 
him some jewelry to look at; he was introduced—a 
humble, beggarly looking fellow; he unloaded his various 
packs, of twénty-five thousand dollérs worth of snuff- 
boxes covered with diamonds, and told the commodore 
that if he wished to see more, he could bring him a mil- 
lion or two of Uollars worth of jewelry. The dress of 





of American ladies; but when in the street, they conceal 
their faces ‘all but the eyes, and muffle themselve up much 
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can, has established everywhere schools on the Lancaste- 
rian plan, for'thé Greeks and Armenians, with the appro- 
bation of the patriarchs and bishops; and two Turkish 
schools of the same kind have been estabjished by him at 
the desire of the Sultan, one, at the barracks at Scuta 
containing one hundred young soldiers—the other, at the 
barracks near Dalma Bashé, with four hundred and fifty 
pupils of the same kind. 2 
Commodore Porter mentions one peculiarity of the 
Turkish females, which we have never seen noticed be- 
fore: it-is, their fondness for . shopping.’ He says that 
the streets of the bazaars are crowdéd with them through- 
out the day; and acknowledges that they far surpass our 
rosy-cheeked street-trippers in this accomplishment. Only 
think of a bearded Turk, such as out imaginations haye 
pictured him, doling out. pin-money to his gadding cara 
sposa! The Commodore was struck with thé beauty of 
many of the Turkish ladies. His description of the dresa 
-of a lady of rank is very minute, and. we extract it for . 
the benefit of the curious in such matters: “It consists of, 
first a piece of fine muslin which cavers the head down to 
the eyebrows; another in some cases as tfansparent as 
air,.which covers the face from the nose down, ahd con- 
ceals the neck and bosom; one or two fine and rich vests 
open at the breast, which is hid by the aforesaid trans- 
parent veil; loose trowsers gathered above the hips and 
below the knee; a rith sash passing several titnes aroynd 
the waist; thin yellow morocco boots, which reach to the 


with sleeves, falling to the ankles, and over ail a full 
cloak of the finest broadcloth, trailing on the ground, with 
a square cape of equal Jength, and long sleeves. This, 





like the Turkish women. The ‘Armenians are ostenta- 
tious, about their houses—and particularly so in their 





THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE.* 


False Ideas of the Turks—Populatiop—The Armenians—The 
Greeks—Turkish Ladies—Horses—Shop Keepers—Sultan 


Mahmoud—The Jews of Turkey—ete. ete. ete. 


We have been used to look upon the empire of the 


dress. Personal decoration is a passion with them. ‘The 
young and middle-aged women, are exceedingly beautiful; 
but there is only one charm. which is allowed to be ex- 
posed abroad, and that is, the eye and its appurtenances. 
‘The lashes and the brows, after the Eastern fashion, are 
embellished by art; but they ‘are very handsome without 
any such assistance. The whole eye, indeed, is naturally 














with a multitude of gold bracelets, rings, chains, anda 
‘profusion of jewels, and you have a tolerably fair picture 
of a Turkish lady of rank, such as I saw, and of the 
tamily of the Reis Effendi, corresponding with our Secre- 
tary of State, whdse wife and family I had the honor to 
salute, and to receive from them a salute in return: that 
is to say, the right hand laid on the breast. the head gently 
inclined; then the right hand shifted to the top of the 
head; ‘the salutation is grace itself the way they do it.” 
“Speaking of the dress; it is a great encumbrance to 


calf of the Jeg, and yellow slippers; a long silk garment - 


Turks as a colossal nondescript, without law, (other than 
the Koran,) without justice, learning, intelligence, or 
virtue; as a country where slavery existed in its worst 
and most debasing form; where‘ merit had no chance of 

















rising to eminence; where Christians of all denomina- 
tions were looked upon as no better than dogs; where 
despotism the most absolute,.and sensuality the most dis- 
gusting, had weakened the human intellect, and effemina- 
tedthehuman form. The slightest infidelity onthe part of 
the female slaves of the Turks, has. been associated in our | 
_ mind with the deep waters and the sack; ‘and the smallest | 
offence of the inferior orders of the Turks themselves, | 
and of Christians or Jews, with the bastinado, the bow- 
string, and the headsman’s sword. These impressians, 
we know, have been very general; and they were created, 
ir part by the catch-penny works of’ ignoraht and preju- 
diced travelers; but more by romances and poems, having 
their locale in ‘eastern climes.” _ 
* The opinions thus formed of that gigantic empire, were 
very erroneous; and, happily for human knowledge, re- 
cent travelers, European and American, have opened our 
eyes to the truth. Instead of the overgrown baby, gov- 
erned by fear of the-stick, which we had supposed the 
Turkish nation to be, it is -really powerful, intelligent, 
educated, and manly; with a prince who may well be 
called great, a wise and liberal government, an efficient 
‘army and navy, the marines and land troops well disci- 
plined, public works of some importance, and quite an 
extensive literature; and it is certainly advancirfg in tae 
march of improvement, with greater rapidity than any 
other-nation in the world. The elegant work of Dr. De- 
kay, published in 1833, threw much light upon the thea 
state of the Ottoman empire. _We were taught that 
the voluptuous Turk thought of something else besides 
the harem and the bowstring, his opium and coffee, and 
‘trampling upon his fellow men; and that he was dignified 
and géntlemaply, intelligent and inquisitive, and very 
tolerant towards the various Christian sects that abound 
in, the empire. ‘To Commodore Porter, who has long been 
residing at Constantinople, in the character of charge 
from the government of the United States, we are just in- 
debted for a couple of volumes on Turkey, which are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and contain a great variety of in- 
fornfation on a variety of. topics. e shall proceed to 
condense some portions of the ‘work, for the benefit-of 
two classes of our readers: first, those who may not have 
on opportunity of reading the entire work; second, those 
who are too lazy to attack a couple of volumes of any- 
thing but romance, or Bastile or Newgate Narratives. 
The population of the Turkish empire; it is known, is 








_*Constantinople and its Environs; in a series of letters ex- 
poy oy Nar aetual state of the manners, customs, and habits. 
of the Turks, Armenians, Jews, and Greeks, as modified by 
the policy of Sultan Mahmoud. By an American, long resi- 


dent at Constantinople. In two.volumes. New York—Har- 
per and Brothers—1835. . ' 








fine, and of a bright and piercing black. The eyelashes 
and eyebrows:are lung, and the latter full. The Atmeni- 
an ladies take more exercise than the Turkish, mix more 


with male society, are more intellectual, and, by a little, 


them in walking. The cloak js eternally dropping off one 
shoulder orthe other; ‘tlien it has to be hitched up; by the 
time it is fixed, off comes a slipper; in stooping to see 
where it is, (for they can’t look down without stooping, 


playful coquetry, manage to heighten their charms, and | from the quantity of clothing which interposes between 


make themselves very fascinating. ~The Armenian ladies 
wear the turban, as do likewise the Greek; the Turkish 


two former, consists of a species of painted handkerchief, 


times decorated with golden ornaments and precious 
stones. The Armenians ate very hospitable, and treat. 
visitors with particular civility. On your entrance to one 
of their houses, you are met and welcomed by all.the fe- 
males of thé family—mother, ‘sisters, daughtéfs, and 
maid-servants. The salutation is, to touch the forehead 
with the finger, and then lay it upon the chin—and this is 
repeated several times. You are then ushered -into the 
best room, and seated on the divan. The handsomest 
female always brings you a cup of coffee; the sisters and 
daughters, in succession, bring you, first sweetmeats, then 
sherbet, next rose-water, with which they sprinkle you, 
and then a towel. If youstay'long, these ceremonies are 
repeated. Everything in the house is offered you; nothing 
is considered too good for you; they want to kiss your feet, 
and actually do kiss your hand. When you depart, (par- 
ticularly if you have rank, of which they ‘are excessive 
admirers,) it is *‘like ice falling on their hearts;” they 
follow you, first to the’ head of \the stairs, then to the bot- 
tom,then to the gate, where, a long ceremony of leave- 
taking is to be gone ever. ' 
The Greeks, oppressed and trampled upon as they are, 
are called by Commodore Porter, “the French’ of the 
land.’** Song dance, and revel, are their delight. No- 


only make"their spectators laugh, they care not how ri- 


generated race. But the.Greek female is stiii the lovely 
and beautiful being she was in thé days of Helen. The 
dress of the Turkish female is rich, unhandy, and cumber- 
some; and the Armenian female, when abroad, affects, to 
some extent, her dtessand manners. ‘But the Greek, the 


Greek, sports abroad in open day, her sparkling eyes and 
rosy cheeks, her kalemkar thrown on with the utmost 
grace and beauty of studied negligence, her short, bright- 
colored jacket, or spencer, frequently red, reaching to the 
waist, open before und trimmed with fur, her petticoat cut 
so as to show the form to full. advantage, and scarcely 
reaching to thé ancle,—display altogether a being .too 
airy, too sprightly, too lively and gay, to be ever associa- 
ted with anything but pleasure, for which she eeems.to be 
formed, and to which ber whole soul seems to be devoted.” 
The Greek children are naturally very intellectual; and 
our author expresses his astonishment at the facility and 























aptitude with which they learn. Mr. Goodell, the Ameri- 


thing can exceed their buoyancy of spirit. If they can’ 


diculous they appear themselves. They are a greatly de-||' 


young, the’ gay, the lovely, lively, laughing, dancing 


their eyes and the ground,) off drops the cloak from their 
shoulders; now both arms are required to draw it on, 


ladies, contrary to the general. supposition, ‘Commodore’! which they do by catching hold of the side of the cloak, 
Porter says do.not. The turban. generally worn by the 


and throwing their arms open in an elevated direction, 











you see a Turkish woman walking, it appears as if she 
had as much as she could do to keep herself. together.” 

| The horses of the Turks have had considerable celeb- 
\|rity. Commodore Porter thinks they are. generally very 
\\inferior animals. He notices the Turkish manner of 
|| grazing horses. It is curious: “One hind leg and a fore 
\jone are hobbled, but’ at sufficient distance. A stake is 
|| driven into the ground, to which the fore foot is attached 
by a line of four or five feet long, and when he has eaten 
the grass close around the stake the string is shifted to the 
hind foot, which enables him to take a wider sweep. 
Here he remains four or five days, by which time he eats 
the grass so close, that ‘not a blade is tu be seen.. The 
stake is now moved forward so far as to enable him to 
teach, with his mouth, some distance beyond the bare 
place, but not so far.as to permit him to tread down the 
grass; and in this manner-the horses are moved forward 
in straight lines, through a whole field of grass, without 
treading down a single spear or leaving one behind; and it 
is astonishing how manyehorses may, by this process, be 
fed on a few acres of ground. It is a matter of surprisé 
to me that this practice of grazing both horses and cattle 
has not been introduced among us. I am satisfied, that 
with us the grass destroyed by the tread and the lying 
down of the cattle; and by the dropping of the manure, is 
at least five times as‘much as would serve them by the 
practice adopted here. 

“At the expiration of ‘twenty-five or thirty days, the 
horses are taken from the grass, ina fine state of health 
and in good order.- A few days’ grain gives them suffi- 
cient vigor to.enable them to perform any service.” 

The inventory of the contents of a Turkish shop, which 
is given by our sailor-author, is arhusing: ‘Nothing can 
be raore gloomy than the appearance of things on enter- 
ing a Turkish village. “It is_as quiet as the grave; the 
streets are narrow; the doors all shut and locked; the 
‘windows all Jatticed; not a human being to be seen in the 
filthy streets; a growling half-starved dog, ora bitch with 
her hopeful progeny, which -depend for their subsistence 
on some depository of filth, is all you meet with of ani- 
niated nature. You proceed through the infospitable out- 
skirts, despairing of, mecting wherewith to satisfy the 
calls of nature, or a place of shelter, when you at length 
arrive at perhaps half a dozen filthy little shops of six 
feet square, jn each of which you discover a solitary, 
squatting, smoking, silent Turk. He may glance his 














eyes at you, but will not turn his head; that would be too 


| thus exposing all theirunder garmentsand finery. When | 
put on with much taste, puffed out gracefully, and some- 
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much trouble. Now yey re the contents ef these 
shops, and you will find. as 

irths for pack horsés, made of goat’s hair; half a dozen 

alters for horses; fifteen or twenty pounds of rancid Rus- 
aian butter; a small box containing from one to two pounds 
salt, and half a pound of ground. pepper.: A few bars of 
curd cheese, looking very much like Maréeilles soap, not 
much better in taste and not so good for digestion. Onc 
quart of black, salt olives; half a pound of sewing twine, 
cut into needle-fulls; oné clothes line, half a dozen loaves 
of brown bread, and two bunches of onions with a string 
of garlic. Nine times out of ten, voo will] find-this to be 
‘the stock in trade of a ‘Turkish'village shop keeper; and 
over this, in his pitiful box, will he sit and smoke, day 
after day, without seeking a purchaser, or apparently 
caring whether ope comes or not. If one calls and asks 
if he has any particular article, his-reply is simply, with- 
out raising his eyes, yoke,” no. “Can you inform me 
where I may procure the article!” **Yoke.” It is of no 
use to try to get anything more out of him. He is as si- 
lent as the grave. If-he has the’ article asked for, he 
hands it to you, and names the price. When the money; 
is laid on the counter, he merely brushes it, with his 
hand, through the hole in the till, and thén relapses into 
his former apathy. No compliments, no “thanks. for fa- 
vors received,” no ‘call again if you please.” Not the 
e néver raises. his’ 
eyes to see who his customer is or was; he sees nothing 
but the article sold, and the money, and he would disdain 
to expend a breath, or perform an action, that was not in- 
dispensable to the conclusion of the bargain. He makes 
you feel that you are under great obligation to him for the 
trouble he has taken in selling you the article.” 

Shop-keepers, he says. ‘‘you will find sitting cross-leg- 
ged, waiting for their customers, too lazy and indolent to 
rise for the purpose of taking down an article for inspec- 
tion. What is curious, the Turks are always sellers; the 
Greeks-and Armenians are Sometimes sellers, but always 
buyers. It is a truth, that I have never seen a Turk buy 
anything since I have been in the country.. They are ab- 
solutely too indolent to buy. Neither have I ever seen a 
Turk work, if there wes a possibility of his being idle. I 
have-never seen one stand, if by any possibility he could 
be seated. A blacksmith sits cross-legged at his anvil, 
and seats himself when he shoes a horse. A carpenter 
seats himself when he saws, bores holes, or drives a nail, 
planes, dubs with his small adze, or chops with his hatchet, 

I believe, I have named all his tools,) if it be possible to 

so without standing. A Turk, it is true, will visit a 
coffee-shop and take coffee, if that can be’called buying; 
bat he takes with him his’ own chibouk (pipe), and his 
own tobacco pouch. Whether they buy their own pipes 
or tobacco. Fcannot say, never having seen them do’so.” 

These pictures are true of only the villages in the inte- 
rior. In and near Constantinople, where the Turk has 
had frequent opportunities of ‘becoming acquainted with 
the customs and mantiers of other nations, a somewhat 
different state of things exists—in some respects widely 
different. 

Sultan Mahmoud is thus sketched by Commodore Por- 
ter: “I had a fine opportunity of seeing the Sultan. He 
has a noble countenance, though an eye that eannot bear 
your earnest look for an instant. His features are regular 
and handsome, and he has 4 fine tosy complexion, but a 
little brown, from frequent exposure to the sun. His form 
is erect, about five feet ten inches high, a little inclined to 
corpnlency. His beard is rather short’, but full,‘and of a 


deep shining black. It is said to be stained, which I 


think is probable. His head was covered with the ‘red 
fez, without any other ornament than the full blue’ silk 
tassel, which hung from the top and fell behind. He wore 
a straight-breasted, light blue,silk jacket, with a collar 
closely buttoned. up to the chin,.on the breast of which 
was a small diamond badge. aa ah 

“His trowsers were of crimson silk, rather full, and 
gathered round the waist, descending to the ankle, where 
they are quite tight, and showed off to great advantage a 
handsome foot, covered by a silk stocking, and a remark- 


‘ably neat European shoe, tied with a black ribband. 


“The whole dress was simple -and very becoming: It 


resembled, except in the fez, such as gentlemen of thef 


United States put on their sons between the ages of six 
and eight. The jacket was rather short waisted. 
‘*The whole personal appearance of the Sultan was very 
elean, and what surpriced me was, that it was much more 
so than that of the young pachas, and the others who at- 
tended him. In fact, there was a slight air of dindyism 
about him. BN we 
_ “There were three or four servants or pages leaning 
against. the sides of the gate and the. garden wall,.and 
every body about the Sultan appeared to be as much at 
their ease as’ military or naval officers are, generally, in 
the presence of their chief; nay, more so than I have my- 
self witnessed on some occasions, and, on my first en- 
trance into the’navy, was made to feel.” 
_ There are many kinds of business, which a Turk con- 
siders it beneath his dignity toembark in. Commerce, in 


. Its various branches, is committed to the Armenian. In 


pursuit of it he braves the frosts of Russia, the desert re- 


follows: five or perhaps six|}and droughts of the Arabian deserts: . 





gions of Asia Minor, the heats of Syria, and the simoons 
He «is also the 
banker of the Ottoman empite—the coiner of the Turkish 
money—the manufacturer of muslins and stamped cloths—: 
the goldsmith, the jewéller, and mechanic of the land. 
With literature and science he has little to do; and is an 
entire stranger even ‘to the name of the fine arts. The 
Armenian is made for the use of the Turks;- he is pre- 
cisely what they would wish him—his passion for gold 
having turned his thoughts from all ambition to mingle in’ 
affairs of state, in which the Turks are as adroit as the 
good people of these United States. The Armenians are 
therefore treated with a gentleness and consideration 
which no other people enjoy in Turkey. ‘The*Turk gives 
them his whole confidence, and'the entire administration’ 
of his private and public estates. But wo be to the head 
of the Armenian, who falls under the suspicion of. his 
\master. It is severed from his body in less time than an 
American backwoodsman. takes to wring off a chicken’s 
head. ; 

‘The Jews are the same “‘peculiar people” in Turkey, 
that they are everywhere else. - Banking, peddling, bro- 
kerage, and the lowest orders of trafficking, all fall to 
their lot. They enjoy their reJigion in peace, as do also 
the Armenians and Greeks. Indeed there is not a more 
[tolerant nation in the world, .in this’ respect, than the 
Turkish. If the Armenian, Greek, and Jew, keep out of 
the harem, avoid meddling in affairs of state, and attend 
faithfully to the business which the lazy Turk entrusts 
them with, they are never troubled by their proud mas- 
ters. As for the Armenians and Jews, they may_be said 
to be hardly subjected to Turkish control; being as dis- 
tinct a people, and almoxt as independent, as if they resi- 
ded in.a country of their own. The Greek, .however, is 
much oppressed. 

With such a prince as Mahmoud, and such an impetus 
as it has now got, the Ottéman Empire must’ rapidly 
change character, ‘and: soon take rank, in commercial, 
military “and naval, and literary greatness, with the first 
monarchies of Europe. Her rulers are intelligent and 
educated; and fast conforming to European usages, and 
introducing European systems into the affairs of the 
whole country. Her ladies of rank, from whom any ame- 
lioration of the presént condition of the Turkish female 
must proceed, have prying minds, and are ever inquiring 
into the domestic ‘affairs of European and American so- 
ciety. And her whole metropolitan population have'the 
same curiosity, and are beginning to swerve in their rigid 
adherence to many ancient customs. , Twenty years, and 
the immense empire of the Turks will present a fine field 
for the labors of the Christian philanthropist. _@ 
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A RAMBLE IN THE COUNTRY. 





BY A SPORTSMAN. 





I got up very early one morning,’ dressed, took a cold 
snack, shouldered my gun, and made headway towards 
the hill-tops. When I reached the summit of the hill, 
the sun was jast edging himéelf along the horizontal line, 
and the city below me, with its gleaming spires, smoking 
chimnies, and regular. streets, presented.a glorious spec- 
tacle. I contemplated it for a few minutes, and then 
wheeled off to the right about, into the woods. I soon 
saw a squirrel ahead, mount a decaying log, and shake 
the dewdrops from his bushy tail. . ‘You are mine,” 
thought I, as I made gond speed towards him. The 
lively little fellow sprang to the trunk of a tree, and ran 
up amaong its branches. . When I reached the tree, he was 
not to be seen. I commenced circumnavigating its body, 
in the usual style; but to no purpose. I cocked my gun, 
and then shook a bush near by. The squirrel niade his 
appearance at the top of the tree, and I ‘pointed my 
muzzle at him, intent upom his martyrdom. Snap wert 
the percussion cap, and away leaped the squirrel, on to a 
neighboring tree, and in the next instant his body disap- 
peared in the hollow of the’ body. He was, of course, a 
hopeless case; and I consoled myself by the thought that 
he would have been mine; if I had not forgotten that to 
kill squirrels with a gun it is necessary that the gun have 
powder and lead in it, which mine by no means had at 
that instant. ° ; 

’ This -was my first blunder, but ‘I determined to retrieve 
it, and for that purpose rammed a tremendous charge 
home. For fifteen minutes no game was to be seen. 
length, while crossing a field, a lark flew up and lit about 
a hundred yards ahead. I stooped down and crept 
stealthily towards him. I was now within thirty yards— 
the bird was on the lookout, shook, his tail and stretched 
his neck. I leveled my piece—took deadly aim—drew 
the trigger—and—my back was on the earth, and my 


|j/heels up. F regained my feet in an instant, and ran to 


the spot where I expected to find. the dead bird, but he 
had disappeared very mysteriously, and I had to conclude, 








that he had not sustained so much injury from the effects 
of that discharge as I had. 
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I put in a second, and much lighter load, as I had a de- 
cided aversion'to being Knocked out of my perpendicular 
so unceremoniously again. I was soon ready and started 
off, leaving the lark to finish his breakfast.and-orisons as 
well.as he could without my assjstance.. I wandered over 
hill and dale, through forest and field, for the ensuing two 
hours, without discharging my gun. The sport began to 
be wearisome; so I displayed my proportions at full length 
along a fallen tree, and gave myself up to reverie and 
Sir Humphrey .Davy’s Salmonia, a-copy of which I car- 
ried in my coat pocket., The little birds sang sweetly 
overhead—the brook gurgled melodiously beneath—the 
air sighed through the branches—gnd the whole scene in- 
vited to repose. I accépted the invitation of nature, and 
was in a very few minutes engaged in splicing a nap on to 
my mofning slumbets, which had been curtailed of the 
matter. of two hours, by my unusually early rising. 

I suppose that on philosophical principles, I can account 
for a.very pleasant dream which soon took possession of 
my, senses.by attributing it to a very brilliant red-bird who 
was singing to his mate on a tree very near me, If J were 
to account for it naturally, I should assign as the cause of 
my dream, a very natural tendency which my mind has 
towards pleasant scenes, sleeping or waking. Well, I 
thought I saw.a lustrous dark eye, aGrecian nose, and a 
ruby lip, and-a dark tress, and a very pretty form beneath 
them, which looked like—-a certain lady of my acquaint- 
ance. And then, I thought we talked awhile, and then 
she sang a song about meeting her by moonlight alone. 
And that song*had such an etfect on me, that when she 
finished it, I protested I would meet her by moonlight, by 
starlight; by sunlight, by lamplight, or with-or wichout 
any light, save that of her own bright eyes, alone, at the 
end of the lane, or at the’end of the world, just wherever 
she pleased. And thén just as F was about sealing my 
protestations, my degs were jerked from under me, and 
down I.went., I opened my eyes, and found myself on 
the ground beside the tree;.and by me stood a hog with 
a frightened expression about his jowl, and I suspected 
that he had a hand in working up so sad 4 catastrophe, to 
the sweetest dream which has come over me since the 
first of January, *35. ‘ , 

I got up, rubbed my eyes, drove the swine away, and 
reseated myself gn the log. I was in the depth of a 
forest, and,’ for my life, could not tell north from south. 
[ began ‘to speculate on the difference between some of 
my, acquaintances who‘never get lost, and myself who 
always get lost when I am found in strange places. 
Phrenologists have a very easy method. of accounting for 
these things, by referring them to the dimensions of a 
certain bump, which runs out just above, the commence- 
ment of. the eyebrows, By the way, these phrenologists 
are adroit fellows, as they fix one’s developments as near 
their proper places as possible. For instance, they find 
the organ of locality as near a man’s eye as it can get— 
alimentiveness:is just above the jaw-bone—and pride 
takes up its abode’ right on top‘of a fellow’s cranium. 
Now, as I have no locality when I get into the woods, it 
follows that I van’t-get out again,--which is true. I sus- 
pect that a compass is the very. best substitute that a man 
ean get up for a defective locality, and the next time I 
hunt squirrels and meadow larks, I mean to rectify my 
blunders-by a needle and the north pole.°, : 

But in the present instance, I had ‘no compass, and as 
for the north pole, it was to me as it was to Captain Ross, 
an‘ undiscoverable point. The sun was at the meridian, 
when I took up my line of march, whitherward I knew 
not. The genius of famine whispered in my ear some- 
thing about farm-houses and the dainties of a farmer’s 
fare. At length, I digcovered a log house in the distance, 
and turned my steps in that direction. As I approached 
quite near, a dog flew out at me, and F-stopped, took the 
gun from my shoulder, and made preparations for a vigor- 
ous defence. The rascal came on, I placed the butt of 
my gun ugainst my arm, and took aim. A women hal- 
loed from the door, and the dog stopped, which.act saved 
his hide a riddling. ; 

“Don’t shoot that dog,” she cried. ° , 

‘Call him back then, if you please,” said Ff, ‘‘I- feel 
much more like devouring him than suffering him to de- 
vour me?” - : 

“Get out. Come here, sir. Here Néro—here—here— 
here,” she said, ahd the bloody-minded Nero, dropped his 
tail, and went back grumbling. 

“Madame,” said 1, approaching her, can you furnish 
ine with something to eat? I feel like’ a young famine— 
have n’t had a mouthfui since sunrise.” 

_. **Why I reckon so, but you’ll have to take it as you can 
catch it,”? said the hostess. ‘Here Judith—O Judith— 
here’s a gentleman what wants some dinner,” and in an- 
other minute a greasy-faced negress made her appearance. 

I placed my gun in the corner, my body in a chair, 
crossed my legs, and felt quite at home. There wasa 
flock of half-grown chickens jumping about the door-siil, 
which made my mouth water. While I was speculating 
on the delicacies of the flesh of young chickens, broiled 
and buttered, a flax-headed, dirty-faced younker came into 





this kitchen, parlour, and bed-room. I learned that his 
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name’ was Billy, and he was soon -prying into the myste- 
ries of my waisteoat pocket. _ ' 

“Billy, my boy, I am a poor devil of an editor, and you'll 
find no. cash worth picking my pocket for. Billy ’s a fine 
fellow,”—to his mother’s ear this was addressed—*what 
a splendid black eye he’s got, and q red cheek—he looks 
very much like you, Madame,” said I, thinking of nothing 
but broiled chicken. , ; 


ORIGINAL’ LITERARY NOTICES. 
mies LESLIes ANNUAL. rer? 


Tue Girr; A Christmas and New.Year's Present for 1836. Edited by 
Miss Leslie, Philadeilphia—E. L.’Cafey and A. Hart: Cincinnati— 


~ + + a 


Josiah Drake. 


‘Pus Annual may very safely be recommended to all wh« 
“Why as to the matter of looks, he’s pretty well. off, place a high estimate upon splendid binding, beautiful typog- 
but he’s a terrible mischievous fellow,” said the lady. raphy, and fine engravings; ‘but those who, in selecting their 
**T’l] be bound for that,” said I, “Billy, my son, do you I books, seek either amusement or instruction, will not be satis- 
see that brown chicken, ow the sill of the door—Ill give | fied with the contents of Miss Leslie’s “Gift for 1836.” ] 
you-this bright silver dollar, if you'll catch it, and wring || .“*7/e Unpresuming Mr. Hudson,” by Miss Sedgwick, is the 
its head off.” “ie. first article,in the volume. It is a well-written little story, 
Bill’s dirty cheek showed red at this proposition, and || pleasant throughout, with a laughable.catastrophe, and a ver} 
off he started, He chased the fated chicken into a corner, ||common'moral. It is all perfectly natural, however, and we 
caught it, and, wholly unmindful of its piteous cries, ‘com- || shall therefore soon present it to our readers. ‘ 
menced the process of decapitation. Down went the body i “The Orphans,” by Charles West Thompson. Pretty enough } 
of the’ chicken, and Bill threw its head atter it. rhe} verses for an annual, as such things are generally prepared. _ 
headless carcase fluttered about on the grass awhilé, and | “Confessions, anonymous. Not very. profound, though oni 
then the bopefil urchin picked it Gp and brought it with-a) suming to be philosophical We have heard things mueh like 
grinto me. True to my-promise, I gave him the money,||. “oe ga ~<a 
: e . er Sra \|it read before literary societies composed of beardless youths. 
and told him, he must clean and cook it before it would be Walks in Childhood.” by Mre. 8 sige se ; 
of any service to me, in my starving-to-death predicament. | alks in C vildhood,” by Mrs. Sigourney. Very pretty, and 
The mother took thé chicken and the cash from Bill, | tnuch. mote poetical than the blank-verge ae] i 
telling him she would-buy hima new cap-with it in the | “Filial Cldims,” by thé same lady, which immediately fol- 
fall, and ‘proceeded to dress it for my palate. In a few||!ows its The generality of the poetry which Mrs. Sigourney 
minutes she returned with the chicken, and asked me how || produces,now-a-days,—and she is prolific enough, in ail con- 
1 would have it cooked. || science,—is far inferior to what she built her reputation upon 
Broil it, if you please—and if you have half-a-dozen | five or six years ago. : 
eggs or so, to boil while it’s cooking, I would like it.” | “The Bell of the Revolution,” by W. B. Tappan. Very Tap-! 
Bill was dispatched to hunt eggs, and soon returned | pan-ish verses, by another incorrigible scribbler. Why don’t 


with his hat-crown full. I congratulated myself on my || Mr. Tappan,—an estimable, gentleman, by the .way,—either 
quarters, and as the savor from the chicken saluted my || improve, or give over verse-making? He has written four times} 
Popmgans cf ot impatient and ravenous, and could n't | 95 much as Bryant; and yet how will his poetry compare with | 
my life still. \ ’ ; 
The taltte was wheeled te the amddie of. the floor, and we enone oe ee at 
the smoking viands were placed on it. . As seonas possible, | tie aah st after Wataray p Prapesan snares ted, 
od I ; . a ’}| Just about worthy of its author, who has written several very | 
I drew up, and commenced operations with a zest anpre- | : : apg eae y| 
cedentéd in my history. J cracked an egg, and out rolled | pleasant little pana, which this is “— ee 
a young chicken, with the pen feathers on it. || “Manuscript found in a Bottie,” by Edgar A. Poe. A wild) 
“Madame,” said 1, turnitig round to the lady who was | "4 thrilling story of the sea, Which was published in the Cin-| 
seated behind ine, ‘*Madame, I don't like boiled chickens || ¢™nat Mirror a couple of years ago. Mr. Poe is a young | 
—but Billy was bent on supplying me with a variety of || tleman of ‘superior talents, and will soon rank high; but we, 
pullets, thinking it natural that a man, who liked broiled || think he is at present too fond of exhibiting his familiarity | 
would not mince at a boiled lot. See here,’’ said ‘I, hold-!| with the Lrish orators. , 
ing ap the unhatched chicken, by the wing, .on the point || “4 Pennsylvania Tale,” by J. K. Paulding. A somewhat | 
of my fork—*‘It is rather tender; but if it was picked, I | tedious but rather interesting affair, in which a church of| 
might manage it—for my stomach feeis like a saw-mill.” || England man is made to say thee, and William Penn you. We! 
“You ‘young ' wretch,” she said, addressing Billy— | mention this as the 
“where did you get themeggs.” L : 7 i “The Language of Flowers,’ by William L, Stone. An ar-| 
‘I got ’em in the stable—and they’re right fresh ones jticte which commences with a’ prozing dissertati Ed 
too, because as I went to the nest the old speckled hen | |, ie te lees: atl of von “y' as > renay hegre 
flew up and began to cackle—and that’s a sign of a new list cite af Aes “ SENS WED ENS CERIN, Wy SENET 
egg, 1 yeckon.” ; ] yey a somew vat interesting incident of the Revolution. 
‘*Perhaps the rest are better,” said I—‘*at least Pil try ||, **” written Drama of Lord Byron,” by Washington | 
to find the new laid one that master Billy speaks of,” |} Irving. A mere skeleton of a Dramatic Poem which Lord | 
And with this T began to break them, and found a half Byron had contemplated writing. Interesting, in the -same| 
feathered ehickling in each one. “There, ny son, take || ™anner as anything is which concerns the noble bard. 
them, and feed your hungry dog with them—they’ll make} ‘“*Good and Evih®* by 8. G. Goodrich. Mr. Goodrich is the! 
him a rare feast,” said }; and Billy took the plate and pro- \ editor of *The Token.” We trust he will have something of | 
ceeded to execute my command. --||his own in that work, better than these newspaper verses. | 
I made a very heéreic attack on the remaining chicken, || _ “The Wife's Song on the Neio Year,” by Emma C. Embury.| 
and it, together ‘with a loaf of bread, a pot ef ‘honey, 4|| We have read this three times, without being able. to discoyer| 
pound of butter, and a pan of milk. served to appease the j|any of the masterly strakes which abounded in the “Madame! 
vehemence of my appetite. When I had made a finish || De Stael,” that Mrs. Embury published in the Kmekerbocker. | 
“ ew 1 rose from the table and prepared for *| “The Morning Hour,’ by M.L. Anonymous, as it deserved 
parture. || to be, « 
-*sCan you tell me the road to town.” | ’ 
“You.” answered-the hostess—just strike that bit of|| 




















most striking thing in the production, . | 
| 


over the hill for a mile and you’! come on tova creek, and || ©*%’t bring forth something better than this from the-brain of a 
then follow the creek another niile or se, until you come || Poet, can not be remarkable for beauty, or very credithble to 
on to the canal, and then’ follow it ‘and you'll come on to] the pencil of Mr. Sully, | But we suspect the “ female head” is 
the town.” : |wellenough. It is the male headMr. C. W. Thompson’s— 

‘Thank you,” said I, drawing a long breath. |.that is at fault. ‘ 

Billy dangled behind me, as he said, to keep the-dog off, ||. “The -Eutaw Maid,” by W. G, Simms. This has been 
until I reached the fence; and then he requested me to let || praised by the Knickerbacker, and published im the newspa- 
him shoot my gun. I tried. to dissuade him from it; but|) pers, It must therefore have merit. It is just good enough to 
he was so urgent that I at length complied. He took the || remind us of Bryant’s “Maiden of Peru,” but is very inferior 
gui; rested it on the femee, aimed at a stump on the oppo-|/ 5 that beautiful production. 


site side of the road, and fired away. The next minute!) «& pon iniscences of the. Katskill Mountains.” If - cats kill 

saw him soused head and shoulders in a mud puddle, on mountains, Mr. Charles West Thompson will be very likely to 

whose brink he was standing when he.pulled the trigger.||,..) 0 a 

T ran, and jerked him from his uncomfortable plight, and Scien a ae au oe Geese ee oan 
rai d i tright at his outlandish — oe nye ata ae 

Cage meh entrain Drom laaghing outright ot bie ony time. We have read only the four first lines. All the. rést 


appearance. Bill, protested that he did not care a eent for . ; | 
it, and that it was not half so bad as a’kick which a young || ™ay be very fine poetry. Those four, we are quite certain, are 
not. 


colt had given hii a few days before, when he was pulling ; 
hair from his tail for the purpose of making a fishing line. || “The Shooting Star,” anonymous. There is poetry in some 
parts of this; others again, like the signature at the end, are 


I consoled him with a compliment on his bravery and eol- 
Greek to us. 


dierlike qualities, and then proceeded towards the bit of] 
woods, creek, cafal, and town, agreeably to the direction || “The Dark of Autumn and the Bright of Wirter in New 
alls England,” anonymous. A very pretty sketch, and very prettily 


of the mother. T. HS. 
written, ~ 
“The Lady, of Blennerhasset,’ by Morgan Neville. The 
“Lady of Blennefthasset, or the Despoiléd Island, an Incident 
of the Burr Expedition,” is to us the most interesting portion 





ADVERSITY. 
How ruthless men are to adversity! 
My acquaintance scarge will know me; when we meet 
They cannot stay to talk, they must be gone; 








“On a Female Head by Sully,” by C. W. Thompson, Charles) 
woods that, you see off here, and then keep straight ahead || West Thompson again? It won’t do.. The female head that 


those days, was personally- acquainted with Blennerhasset and 


his accomplished lady; and this sketch, though perhaps some. 
what embelljshed, possesses the verity of history. Mr, Neville 
here records it ag his opinion, that the only object Burr had in 
view, was the revolutionizing of Mexico. He gives ug an 
amusing scene on Blennerhagsett’s Island—introduces the un 
fortunate but noble-minded lady of the estate—and brings visi- 
bly before us a company of the rouglt clyayacters that inhabited 
the shores of our beautiful river in the Early Times.—Thege 
sketches of Mr. Neville, we fear, are generally regarded: as 
fictions. Such they are nat, by any means. Mike Fink, the 
Chevalier Du B——, The Exile of Mexico, the Lady of Blen- 
nerhasset, &c. &., are, for the most part, reminisences of actual 
events. Mr. Neville very seldom draws upon ‘fancy for any- 
thing but embellishment, or an occasional ilfustration. . Hig 
sketches are therefore interesting and valudble as real pictures 
of, early life in the West; and we hope they may soon be,col- 
lected, and, with other recollections not yet clironicled in black 
and white, published ina volume. We heard a: rumor, some 
two years ago, that something of this kind was then shortly to 
be done; but we are aware that procrastination isa point in 
Mr. Neville’s literary character; and ptesume therefore that 
the actual note of preparation is yet to be sounded.—The “Lady 
of Blennerhasset” is less happily executed than.is usual with 
the author's sketches, and does not possess the vivacity which 


. ‘ ° . - . - 
,'s characteristic of his occasional writings. 


“Scene on the Bahama Banks,” by Clue Garnet. 
reading, for those who have not read Tom Cringle. : 
“New Year's ‘Colloquy,” by W.B. T. We wish Mr, Tappan 
had chosen to give us something as good as‘his “Song of the 
Drunkards,” instead of this trifle. P Rae 
“Passaic Falls,’ anonymous. The writer of ‘this ought to be 
whipped for spoiling, by affectation and’ carelessness, what he 
might have made a mest beautiful poem. 
have here: * 


Very fine 


What a’couplet we 


“And the -blue mass of waters as they roll 
Leaping atid tumbling in joy ef soul.” 


And here's another; as newspaperish as “Rumseh, Bumseh,” 
etc.: : ; 


“Oh! but ’tis beautiful to see 
The treedom of Nature’s revelry.” 
That can only be matched with 
“Oh! but ’tis sweet to see 
Children and cats agree 
In carpet revelry!” 
Here is the*poetry that is tortured into companionship with 
such stuff; ; , 


“The Spirit of the Storms 

In your wild scenery might hold his court, 
Making it echo to his voice of sport: , 
Or when his ire is roused, come sweeping down, 
The thick-piled thunder-clonds his awful crown} 
While round his temples, the bright jewel’daay 
Of the blue lightning, flashes far away: 
The forests quiver in their monarch’s path, 
The hilltops quiver in hislook of wrath: . 

But ye, he cannot move—ye stand 

Arid daré the onset;—from his hand ' 
Pour fast the thinderbolts; they splinter on your brow.” 
“Scenes th Missouri,” by A. D. Woodbridge. Newspaperish, 
decidedly. We can’t waste a line upon it. 
“The Serenaders, a Sketch?” by Miss.Leslie. Not at all wor- 
thy the author of “Pencil Sketches.” 
We have now drrived at the end of the literary contents of 
“The Gilt; and were we not also at the end of our sheet, we 
might say something in commendation of the entbellishments, 
several.of which, as the head of “Eanny Kemble,” painted by 
Sully and engraved by Cheney, the Smugglers’. Repose,” 
‘painted by Tennant and engraved by Tucker, “Soliciting a 
Vote;” painted by Buss and engraved by Ellis, and the “Death 
of the Stag,” painted by Landseer and ‘engraved by Tucker, 
are spirited and fine. ’ e 


a 





: THE GIPSEY. 


Tne Girsty, A Novet. By the author of “Richelieu,” “Mary of Bur 
guudy,” ete. In two vols. .New York: Harper and Brothers, 1835- 


worthy to wear the mantle which had fallen from his shoul- 
ders. The question is not quite satifactorily adjusted yet; a8 
different readers ‘have their. différent favorites on whom they 
would confer the honor of being the greatest of living novel- 
ists. Many estimable critics—we esteem the whole brood of the 
dear creatures—have very solemnly concluded, that Mr. James, 
the author of thie work before us, was the very worthiest man, 
Fwithin or without His Majesty’s dominions—Satan’s, of course 
we-medn—on whose shoulders the mantle of Sir Walter could 


willing to admit that he was a master workman. The Gipsey, 


acquired—and that, we take it, is saying a very good word for 
its merits. : 














And shake me by the hand as if 1 burnt them,—Cooke, of the volume before us. Mr. Neville, though quite young in 








When Scott died, a controversy arose as to who was the most’ 


repose. Richielieu, Darnley, &c., successively won for their 
author the commendation of novel readers, and every one Was 


we think, will sustain the reputation which hé has previously 


Novelists have of late years discovered, that among that class 
of wandering exclusives, called gipsies, much éxcellent mate 
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yial for fiction may be found; and, accordingly, they have 
made an experimént on public taste which has proven success- 
fil. The Gipsey, however, throws but a very faint gledm of 
light upon the habits of the- gipsies, although one of the prom- 
inent characters in thé work is a'leader of a campany of them, 

‘Lords and right honorable ladies, of course, make-up the 
principal characters. of the Gipsy, as of every other English 
novel that one can get hold of now-a-days. Indeed if posterity 
shall be deprived ff other means of information they will con- 
clude from thé novels of the present 4ge, that mankind. were 
divided into two classes, noblemen and the most contemptibly 
obsequious’ beings. It is singular that no English. novelist of 
late has discovered that there is much human nature, belonging 
neither to the’ highest or lowest classes, which is every way 
worthy of being depictured on the pages af their works. 
They seem to act on the supposition, that the’great majority of 
their readers have more sympathy for those who, by conven- 
tional agreements, are their superiors, than for those who move 
ina sphere of life similar to that within which they them- 
selves revolve. And this we think isa most palpable mistake, 
for reasons’which we must not express here. 

The Gipsy wil! afford intense interest to the lovers of fiction 
generally. The plot is sufficiently ingenious and intriwate to 
excite the render’s wonderment and’ surprise, and to keep his 
mind’s eye on the look out for strange developmepts,—and 
these we take to be among the preininent motives by which 
novel readers in the general are governed. "The characters in 
the Gipsy are well sustained; and the denaqument, although 
slightly improbable, is yet singularly exciting. In’fine, there 
are but few who read the first chapter who will not réad the 
middle, the éoncluding, and all the intermediate ones. s. 
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Hanps vs. Heaps.—There is still in’ our-country, a rush to- 
ward the professions. Democratic as we are in Government 
and profess to be in principle, we, are in social intercourse, still 
swayed by the hoary prejudices of aristocratic lands. - What, 
in this country, should be the bond of union between different 


persons ? Certainly neither birth, wealth, nor employment;’ 


but simply character and education. A thorough democracy 
in social life would be as disagreeable as it would be absurd; 
the ignorant or the vicious would as little prefer the company of 
the wise or virtuous, (untess for instruction,) as the latter would 
prefer theirs. ‘Were all exclusivyeness done away to-morrow 
morning, it’ would irresistably begin again before night-fall :-— 
the riotous would turn from among them the advocate of tem- 
peranec; and the temperate the drunkard: Castes would again 
beformed; kindred associqtions, characters, and habits woald 
unite men together again in uncounted endless, and Separate 
each set from its neighbors, What we consider faulty ‘is not 
“exclusiventss,”"—i. e. a preference to the society of a over that 
of B,and a consequent non-invitation or exclusion of B;—but 
itis the principles upon which most of usare exclusive. Birth 
and wealth are far too potent'in our republic still; worth and 
talefit too impotent. Why are the blacksmith and carpenter 
unfit companions for the merchant or lawyer? 
they are ignorant? 


Is it because 
We fear not; for though they may be igno- 
rant and vicious, let them acquire wealth, and presto,. the 
mechanic is a gentleman. . Even in our«ldest and most aristo- 
cratic cities there have been many instances of an acquisition 
of wealth by those of little education and low standing, and 
forthwith they were onan equality’ with any. A state ‘of so- 
tiety where this is the case, is radically unwholesome, and it is 
mockery to call it republican. 

Why are the mechanic arts, or hand labors, considered.of 9, 
lower character than professional Jaborg?~ Is it. not because; 
being but poorly paid, in comparison, the mechanic is in com 
paritive poverty? Is not much of the labor of the lawyer, 
nearly or quite as unintellectual as that of the carpenter; and 
in fact, far more narrowing and debasing? . Or do the profes. 
sions leave more time for self-improvement than the mechanic 
ats?’ We suspect they leave much less; and not only less time 
butlessmental energy. The printer, or shoe-maker, then, may, 
by the aid of manual labor schools be as well instructed in gen- 
etal knowledge as the physician or attorney; he may, through 
life, add more to his stock of information, and though, if a man 
of great mental power, he may in his. shop do less.good, and 
develope his powers less perfectly ;—he will, if a man but of 
ttdinary ability,, have better health, more knowledge, anda 
more christian temper at his last or his bench, than he will at 
the bar, at the bed side of the sick, or even in the pulpit,— 
That it is not the talent or learning required for the professions, 
nor their intellectual character,—that makes them respectable, 
is proved by the respectability of many traders whose business 
tequires less knowledge, less true talent, and is certainly not 
more favorable to mental progress,—than making hats and coats. 

Were the true sentiments (as we consider them) prevalent 
i practice, men a would not so wish their sons to be merchants 


———=== 








or professional men; what are- considered the upper walks of 
life would be less crowded; to gain one’s bread by the hand in 
cutting and pounding, would be as respectable as to gain it*by 
the hand in copying legal forme, or administering calomel ‘and 
epicac :~-those of like education and character would met to- 
gether whatever their wealth .or business;,there would be more 
sound bodies in societies, and more sound mirids too; and a 
thousand tiines more republicanism: 


of failway, from Liverpool to ‘Manchester, over level ground, 
has had volumes written upon it;that which climbs the Alle- 
ghanies, which passes-over what was thought once scarée pass- 
Lable, by common roads even, is known but to a few, and has 
been immortalized in byt nowand then a daily newspaper par- 
agraph. We hdpe however that: some of our periodicals of note 
will be at'the trouble of giving the world a detailed account of 
one of the most remafkable works of the kind ever constructed ; 
one that would seem to beléng rather to the conéentration of 
despotic power,, than the voluntary contribution of freemen; 
and which proves Pennsylvania, in wealth and enterprise, to be 
behind no gtate or kingdom of siden times. 





_ Faorr SreaLens.—Tlie young rogues of the town are amus- 
ing themselves by. stealing their neighbor's fruit as it. ripens, 
and that too in broad, daylight. . We have heard of several in- 
stances lately where they took advantage of the absence of the 
male portion of the garrison, and marching up, in the facé of the 
lady of the house, carried off her peaches by the bushel: nay, 
went so far as to storie her and her women-folks when they at-, 
tempted to gather them for theirown use. In some parts of 
the country it is usual to administer to such young reprobates 
a dose of ‘salt, by means of a gun and gunpowder, dnd it ‘is|| 
said to operate wonderfwly, We never saw it tried but once, 
and then not in alegitimate way. “Tom S. a’ noisy and.withall 
thieving urchin, who.knew every watey-melon. patch, and 
corn field in the town,—was condemned ag a punishment for}, 
some mischief, to watch our master’s’ pear-trees one night, was 
armed with an old musket, well charged with small salt,—and 
was directed to fire at any thief he saw coming. Tom took |) 
his seat in the pear-tree. Toward midnight the Dominie, 





To. Corresrponnents.—-Many favors from correspondents 
which lave been.received within the last ten weeks, remain 
‘unacknowledged. This apparent neglect has been: caused by 
the illness of one*of the editors, ‘to whom many of them were 
addressed personally, and who, at-the time ef being taken 
sick, had several communications in his possession for the pur- 
| pose of noticing them. ‘They shall be attended to shortly. 

We hope this reason may prove satisfactory to the various 
| persons interested, us nothing could be farther from our inten- 
| tions than indifference to those who favor us with the produc- 
itions of their leisure moments. 

The convalescent editor returns his thanks to “Lavuga” for the 
| correspondence w ‘ith which she has honored him, and assures 
‘her, that her words of Kindness fall on his ‘heart, as dew-drops , 
thinking his roguish pupil might steal away from his post, came ton the parched floweys. - Nothing but adiapeuition could have 
creeping along | by the garden fence to catch him.at his tricks. [prevented an earlieracknowledgment. The praises of the fair 
Tom saw the old man, and the fire-lock was at his shoulder in | "are the highest rewards that chivalrous gentlemen can labor for, 
a twinkling :—too late the worthy pedagogue perceived his mis- || 2nd afford the most, exalted indiicements to untiring industry. 
take, ‘too late he shouted to prevent the catastrophe ;—the ham- i iw € treasure up, most sacredly, all the favors of the kind by 
mer fell,—the charge came whistling about his ears, and Ke which we have beén blessed,and only want full assurance that 
dropped, like a winged heron, into ‘the asparagus bed. He was || “Laura,” “Elmira,” “S."? ‘etc. efe., are either widows or spin- 
not hurt however, for Tom took care to aim high enough to do || Sters to be most’superlatively happy. : 
no harm; but’ the old fellow never forgave him ;—the cold, We suspect wwe have heard from “Laura” before, over a dif- 
which Tom said he had caught from his exposure, and which | ferent signature. “Have we not?, However that-may be, we 
prevented him from hearing the Dominie’ s shout, was never out || hope to hear from her again. 
of the worthy man’s memory : and healw ays administered the | . 


cow hide, with 4 grim smile, as being suitable he said to help| We have received, but too late for, a.partieular’ notice this 
him to pba off that cold. , 


we¢k, the pamphlet upon a proposed railroad from Ohio to the 
|tide waters of Georgia and the Carolinas:—and also “An In- 
Canianenay Myrrie.—It is rather remarkable. that this|| /quiry into the Causes which have retarded the prosperity of the 
plant has been hitherto go little cultivated. A few weeks ago|] Medical-College.” 

we were shown at New Bedford, ‘Mass. specimens of the wax| , . ; 

made from the my rtle’ refined and prepared for running into } Manrirp—At St. Louis, Missouri,’on the evening of Tuesday 
candles. The gentleman who had prepared it was crigeged i in ll the 8th instant, Cuanies D. Draxe, Esq., Attorney at Law, to 
the oil and candle business, and well acquainted with the cost, | Miss Manrna Eta Tayion, youngest daughter of the late Cap- 
and value of all the oils, &c. as ascertained by analysis, and | I" RE a ei 

he had no doubt that the candleberry myrtle inight be made one | 

fof the most profitable crops of our’country. The wax takes a_| 
beautiful polish, itis of a tine greengcolor, burns as Well as bees || 
wax, and can be afforded much cheaper, we think he said as/| 
cheap as spermaceti. . \ 



































In this city,on Monday, Sept. 21st., by the thei Mr. Haight, 
|U. Tracy How E, Esq., to Miss Sanat T. Coontbder. 





Transcript or News.—At one church in | n Manchester, Eng. 
There are four species of the’ wax- emyrtie in ‘the United | “more than 400 bans.of marriage are Sométimes read. ‘There 
States; it grows from four to eight feet high, being tallest in the |! are eight other marrying churches. 
warmest regions." * | 


| The steamers from London to } Margate, carry persons at, the 
The berry is as large as a grain of pepper, of an ash colory f vate of five miles for cont, ; 

and coniainsa hard kernal covered. withawax, which is obtaine || 

ed by boiling the berry in water. The Prussians esteem this 
wax so much that the tapers made froin it are reserved for the 
sick chambers of the royal family, Tht plant is handsome, 
and the berry medicinal. The wax in burning gives outa very 
pleasant aromatic scent. “It is raised im this country but as yet 
onasmall scale and unscientifically. 


. 


R. Montgomery Martin, one of the modern English learned, 
A.S.S.—F. R.S. &c. gentlemen, says in alate work, “that 
i there is no anthracite coal in the United States;thatit is a bitu- 
{minous substance; and unfit for steam vessels.” There is 
some blunder‘of the printer as well as of the author in the par- 
|agraph of which wegive above the substance. 


ry 
J 
s. 





King Otho of Greece-was ‘lately wreath with a aawe 
“ Srace Drivers.—There should be some law in existence || “"°’™ in gp ena natn arrived. 
‘which might make-drivers and proprietors liable for upsets re- 
sulting from negligence :—we nreant not liable only to individu- || 
als injured, but to tlre-public criminally. Most persons have || 
no idea of the number of overturns which take place continu- ' 
ally,-and generally the result of carelessness; and by every one || 
of which the lives of some 6 or 10 people are endangeréd. ||. 
By inquiry among the mountains we learned’ that more accie 
dents occur by day than’ by night, and more on smooth ground 
than on dangerous,—because in the points and at the times} 
when accidents are feared, care is taken toprevent them.— 
Sometimes it is out of the questien to foresee the breakage of 
some parts of the coach or harness, but the danger from this || rush of adventurers down east makes a place'in the stage eoach 
souree is small. > . very desirable ; some knowing ones therefore take all seats and 
The drivers upon all the routes over the mountains are gen-|| <.)] at 100 per cent advance. 
erally skilful, but not always careful. The state of the vehicle . a = ——s 
is often not well looked to before hand, though the breakage * NOTICE TO OHIO SUBSCRIBERS. 
fof a wheel would be almost certain destruction, while’ whist-|| yg, E. Easton is now on a tour thrqugh ,the state, acting as 
ling down one of those hill-sides; and the apparatus for lights, colleétor for us,among other Publishers. All persons owing us for 
of a dark night is invariably out of order. Accidents result- 


| 
| f . - 
| An original poem by Byron, on “The Naturgl History of 
Love,” hes been lately published i in England, for.the first time. 

A gallows was lately ‘erected before Garrison’ s (the aboli- 
tionist’s,) house j in Boston. . ' 


Wooden paving stones after the Russian fashion are com- 
ing into use in New York, - 


‘The Boston Theatre was.lately so.much crowded during 
Celeste’s engagement there, that an adjournment was moved 
to the Comnion. 


The Maine yankees 8 are speculating am speculation; the 




















the Mirror, or owing upon the Chronicle before the union, are 

ing from a want of ordinary prudence’in these matters, should most respectfully and earnestly requested to make payment to 

be made criminal, whether persons be injured by-{hem or, not him; all persons having sums of money belonging to us in their 

' . hands are requested to transfer them to him, He is authorised 
Pennsyvania Raitroap.—It is a matter of surprise that so/|| to give receipts for us in all cases. , 

little is known or said of this wonderful ‘work—The 30 miles 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Porson or Pcrtrescent Anima Marter.—I stated 
in my Eastern Travels, I had been informed by an Arab 
barber who practised physic, that one of the most deadly 
poisons was prepared from the mucous membrane of the 
intestines, taken from the putrid body; and had also been 
told by lady Hester Stanhope, that the Arabs made use of 
several poisons unknown in Europe, the deadliest of which 
was that extracted from the intestines of a murdered man. 
I was not a little surprised, very lately,.to find that the 
knowledge of this active poison from the dead human*bo- 
dy, known tothe Arabs, and whose existenee I have heard 
denied in Furope, was known to the native Indians of 
the West India islands, and is described by Garcilasco de” 
la Vega, in his History of the civil-wars of the Spaniards 
in the Indies, vol i. chap: 42. He observes, that all the 
Indians in the Windward istends poisow-their arrows by 
dipping their points into dead bodies, ‘I shal! relate,” 
he continues, ‘‘what I have seen happen froin one of the 
quarters of Carjaval, which had been placed on the road 
of Collasuyn, which is to the south of Cusco. A party of 
us went one Sunday to take a walk: we were ter or twelve 
scholars, all mestifs—that is, the: sons of Spaniards and 
Indians, the eldest of which: was not twelve years old.— 
Having perceived in the fields one of the quarters of the 
body of Carjaval, we took it into our heads to go and take 
a look at it; and having approached it, we found that it was 

-one of his thighs, the fat of which had run on the ground; 
the flesh was of a greenish color,and quitecorrupted. As 
we were looking at this horrible object, one of the inost 
hardy of us gaid,*‘I’ll wagerthat there is no one here dard 
touch it!” Another said, “There is!’ At last, one of the 
most daring of all, named Bartheline Mondero, thinking” 
to perform an act of courage, thrust the thumb ,of his 
right hand into the corrupted thigh. This action ,aston- 
ished us all so much, that we left him, fearing to be in- 
fected, crying out, ‘Oh, the filthy fellow! Carjaval will 
make thee suffer for this insolence!’ However. he went 
straight to a rivulet, which was quite near, where he wash- 
ed his hand several times, and rubbed it with mud, and 
werit home. The next day he came to school, where he 
showed his thumb, which was extremely swelled; but in 

’ the evening all his hand, up to the wrist, was swollen; and 
the day after, which was Tuesday, the swelling had reach- 
ed up to the elbow,in such a manner, that necessity com- 
pelled him to acquaint his father with the cause of it.— 
Medical assistance was called in; the atm was tightly 
bandaged, and every kind of remedy was made use of, 
which was.considered would act as‘ counter-poison. Af- 
‘ter all this, the patient was very near losing his life; and 
it, was with. great difficulty that he escaped, after being 
four entire .months ,without being able to use his'pen, so 
weak the arms was.—Madden. 





Rocer Bacon.—For the age in which he flourished Ba- 
con waga miracle, and altogether deserving of the title 
by which his contemporaries distinguished him—the Won- 
derful Doctor. In his genius and intellectual character 
indeed he.did not belong to his age. He scarcely partici- 

* pated in its prevailing tastes, or gave himself at all to its 
favorite studies. 

Ethics, theology. logic, and metaphysics, enjoyed éach 
of them its share of the attention of this universal gen- 
ius, as we learn either from those of his works that still 
exist, or from others, now lost, that are recorded to hate 
been written by him. -But it is his scientific researches 
and discoveries that make the most brilliant part of his 

* fame. ot ; 
_ Some have gone so far as to consider Bacon the greatest 
mechanical genius that has appeared since the days of 
Archimedes. It is evident, from the testimony of his 
own writings, that he -hud at least speculated profoundly 
as to what might be done by mechanic power, and medi- 
tated many curious contrivances, some of which we can 
hardly doubt that he had actually executed, from the 
‘terms in: which he speaks of them. In a little work 
which he calls his ‘Discovery of the Miracles of Art and 
Nature, and of the Nullity of Magic,’ and which has been 
translated into English, he has @ chapter on ‘Admirable 
Artificial Instruments,’ which in reference to this point, 
is in the highest degree interesting. Among’ other ma- 
chines which he speaks of here, although he does not des- 
cribe their construction, are a ship which might be man- 
| by one man as well as one of the common construc- 

tion could by a whole crew; a chariot which ran with in- 
conceivable swiftness entirely by machinery; an apparatus 
for flying; and an engine for depressing or elevating the 
greatest weights by the application of a very small force, 
which he describes ag only three fingers high and four 
broad. Another instrument, he says, may be easily made 
whereby one man may, in dispite of all opposition, draw 
athoasand men to himself,or any other thing that is 
tractable. A contrivance to serve the same purpose as 
the modern diving-bell is also mentioned. ‘Such engines 
as these,’ he remarks, ‘were of old, are made even in 
. our Gays.’ All of them, he tells us, he has himself seen, 
excepting only,’ he adds, ‘that instrument of flying,’ (we 
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a fami) 
bowl, i 
it offers me an opportunity of obsetviug the actions and 
propensities of those beings, with whom we can be little 
acquainted in their natural state. 
a fortnight at the house of a friend where there was such 
‘a vivary, to which I paid no small attention, taking every 
occasion to remark what passed within its narrow limits. 
It wag here that.I- first observed the manner in which 
fishes die. 
sinks lower and lower, and it stands, as. it ‘were, on its 
head; till, getting weaker, and loosing all poise, the tail 
turns over, and at last it floats on the’surface of the water 
with its.belly uppermost. 
dead, swim in that manner is very obvious; 
when the body is no longer balanéed by the fins of the 
belly, the broad muscular back preponderates by its own 
gravity, and turns: the belly uppermost, as lighter, from 
its being a cavity, and because it contains the swimming 
bladders, which contribute to render it buoyant. 
that delight in gold and silver fishes have adopted the no- 
tion that they need no aliment. 


the following extraordinary faet. 
ship Fortune, of Plymouth, from a whaling voyage, in the 
Pacific, soine time in the year 1826, or 7, he does not. re- 
collect which; the stump of a sword-fish’sblade was dis- 
covered on the outside of the hull, which, on examination 
was found to have penetrated through the copper slieath- 
ing, am inch board sheathing, a three inch hard wood 
plank, the solid white oak timber of the ship, twelve in- 
ohes thick, through another two and a half inch hard oak 
ceiling-plank, and lastly perforated the head of an oil 
cask, where it still remained immovably fixed, so that not 
a single drop of oil had escaped.—Smith. 


use the words of the old English translation,) which “1 
never saw, or know any who hath seen it, though I am 
exceeding acquainted with a very. prudent man who hath. 
inveuted the whole artifice.’ 





Goup anv SirvgEr Fisaes.—When I happen to visit 
where gold and silver fishes are kept.in a glass 
am always pleased with the occurrence, because 


Not jong since I spént 
As soon as the creature sickens, the head 


the reason why fishes, when 
because, 


Some 


True it is, that. they will subsist for a Jong time with- 


out any apparent food but what they can collect from 
pure water frequently changed; yet they must draw some 
support from animalcula, and other nourishment, supplied 
by the water; becouse, though they seem -to eat nothing, 
yet the consequence of eating often drop from them. That 
they are best pleased with such. jejune diet may easily be 
confuted, since if you toss them crumbs they will sieze 
them with great greediness: however,-bread should be 
given sparingly, Jest, turning svur, it corrupt the water. 


they will also feed on the water plant called lemna(duck’s 


meat,) and also on small fry. 


When they want to move a little, they gently .protrude 


themselves with their pinna@ pectorales: but it is: with 
their strong muscular tails only that they, and all fishes, 
shoot along with. such inconceivable rapidity. 
been said that the eyes of fishes are immoveable: but these 
apparently turn them forward or backward in their sockets 
as their occasions require. They take little notice of a 
lighted .candle, though applied close to their heads, but 
flounce and seem much frightened by a sudden stroke of 
the hand against the support whereon. the bowl is hung; 
especially when they have been motiunless, and perhaps 
asleep. ; 
cern when they are sleeping or not, because their eyes 
are always open.— White,’ ; 


It has 


As fishes have no eyelids, it is not easy to dis- 





. ° Bs) 
Sworp Fisu.—Within five or six years; a Boston 


ship, on a return froma long voyage, being overhauled for 
repairs, presented the stump of a sword-tish’s blade, the’ 
pointof which was driven a considerable Way into the 
hard oak. In repairing his Brittannic Majesty’s ship Leo- 
pard,‘in 1725, on her return from the coast of Guinea, a 
sword: of this fish 
sheathing one inch, hext through a three inch plank, and 
-beyond that four inches and a half into the firia timber. 
It was the opinion of mechanics, that it would require 
nine strokes of a hammer, weighing twenty-five pounds, 
to drive an iran bolt of similar size and form, to the same 
depth in the same hull; yet 
single thrust. 


as found to have gone through the 


this was accomplished by a 


Josiah Robbins of Plymouth, related to us 
On the retarn of the 


‘The Hon, 


s 





New Meruop or Roorinc.—We have examined this 
morniig, with much interest, a new and very ingenious 
plan for roofing houses, patented by Mr, C. Southwick of 
Wayne county. .The plan consists of an artangement of 
zinc plates, about ten by eight inches, or larger if requi- 
red, so cast with grooves and bars that they fit exactly to 
each other on being laid,and ‘constitute as it were,but a sin- 
gle covering for the entire roof, Each plate is fastened 
by one nail until another plate is joined to it, the particu- 
lar excellence of that plan being that every plate, by 
means of its grooved edge, binds down the one laid before 
it, and all are locked together in the end, so that without 
beginning at the last one put on, and proceeding regularly 
in reverse order, not one of them can be removed. It is 
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evident that by this contrivance roofs are re 
pletely fire and water proof. The patenteé in 
the pe her not vary much from that of a's 
set of plates may be seen at this office. and a 

with them will be found at No! 117 Sullivan pe a 
contrivapce.appears to us -not only ingenious, but certain 
to answer its purpose better than any other with which 
we are acquainted:-—N. Y. Com. Advocate; 


ndered com- 
forms us that 
late roof.—A . 





HerscuEu’s Great’ Tevescore.—The Jar 

cope which he ever made, was his famous _ — 
feet long, which he erected at Slough, for the king ‘A 
,was begun about the end of the year 1785, and on th 

28th of August, 1789, the enormous tub was poised a 
the complicated, but ingeniously, contrived mechanism b 

which its movements were to be regulated, and ready for 
use. On the same day a new sgatellite of Saturn was 
detected by it, being the sixth which had been observed 
attendant .upon that planet. A seventh was afterwards 
discovered by means of the same instrument.” Thig te}. 
escope has recently been taken down, arid replaced by ano- 

ther of only half the length, constructed by Mr, J, Hers. 

chel, the distinguished son of the subject of our present 

sketch. Herschel himself eventually became convinced 

that no telescope could surpass in inagnifying ‘power one 

of from twenty to twenty-five feet in length. The French 

astrenomer, Lalande, in his continuation that he was in- 

formed by George III. himself, that it was at his desire 

that Herschel was induced to. make the telescope at 

Slough of the extraordmary length he did, his own wish 

being that it should not be more than thirty feet long, 





New move or Fisnine.—A striped bass, weighing 
forty pound,w's tak2n by a colored man on the banks of Har- 
laem river, a little south of the bridge. Te fish was 
discovered. by the man from the end of the dock, which 
projected some distance into the water. ‘At times he 
would sail gently along past the dock in quite shoal wa- 
ter, but how. to capture him was the question. No net 
or hook and bait was at hand, and as the golden opportu. 
nity might not last Jong, our hero resolved to encounter 
him single handed in his native element, and at a favora- 
ble moment he leaped from the dock directly upon his back. 
The affrighted fish darted from under him as thougha shark 
was in pursuit, and as luck would have it, took a direction 
for the shore, and ran up nearly high and dry into the 
mud. Before he could get fairly afloat again, and have 
plenty of sea room to make his escape, the colored man 
seized him by the gills; dragged him upon the beach, and 
secured his prize.— Smith. ? 





Tue Passions PULLING THE STRING.—Mr. ‘James, in 
the Gipsy, has not inaptly compared the human being to 
‘sone of those figures the children buy at fairs, with arms 
and legs, and eyen, his head hung’on wires;” and with the 
passions to pull the string at the back, not only without his 
volition, but often against his will. Wrath pulls, and he 
kicks; revenge pulls, and he strikes; jealousy pulls, and he 
writhes; fear pulls, and he runs; love pulls, and he dances, 
and soon. Thus the poor man, by allowing his passions ° 
the mastery, is made a mere puppet of. much to his own 
discomfort, and the sport and ridicule of his fellow crea- 
tures. He that would avoid this result: must beware how 
he permits the passions to get possession of the string; for 
let them but once get fairly hold, they will show him up at 
will, and compel him-to cut a thousand fantastic capers, 
which, in his cooler moments, he looks back upon with 
‘shame.—New York Transcript. ~ 





Mysterrous.—The Newark Advertiser says—that 
Young Crocodile about three inclies long, and perfect in 
‘shape, was recently detected by a Jady in Bloomfield, in 
straining Syrup prepared from seven lbs. of sugar, for pre- 
serves! Of thie fact, says the Advertiser, there is no doubt. 

This Crocodile wa probably one of those harmless rep- 
tiles, called Lizards, so common inthe West Indies. He 
doubtless became by some means entombed in. the sugar, 
‘and was thus preserved ‘‘in the perfect shape.” 





Insurrection at Havana.—On the 12th of July an 
insurrection took place among the blacks; they refused to 
work and broke into a store, armed themselves with knives, 
and killed’three whites. Sixteen blacks were lanced by 
the troop’of horse, before they were quelied, and about 
thirty were to be shot in afew days.—Greensborough 
Patriot. 





Pyieasures or- Expecration.—A drunken fellow at 4 
late hour of the night was sitting in the middle of .the 
Place Vendome. A friend of his happeried to pass, recog- 
nized him and said, “Well, what da you’ do here? why 
don’t you go homet”—The drunkard replied, “my good 
fellow, ’tis just what I want—({hiccup)—but the place is all 
going round—{hic¢up)—and I’m waiting for’ my door to 








pass by.” 


